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The Church in Korea 

“Stay and suffer” has been the standard policy of the 
Church in Korea since 1785. That policy was reaflirmed 
on July 10 when the Holy See sent instructions to the 
Most Reverend Patrick J. Byrne, M.M., Apostolic Dele- 
gate to Korea, that the missioners are to remain at their 
posts. (Whether the message reached Bishop Byrne, be- 
hind the Communist lines and unheard from since the 
invasion began, is not known.) Korea’s 160,000 Catholics 
are heirs of a glorious tradition of martyrdom. Wave on 
wave of persecution for almost a solid century took the 
lives of three bishops, eleven priests and 8,000 of the faith- 
ful before Catholicism was officially tolerated in 1882. 
(Pope Pius XI beatified 75 of these martyrs in 1925.) The 
faith had made entry into Korea originally by a providen- 
tial accident. In 1777, the annual tribute train of the King 
of Korea to the Chinese Emperor returned from Pekin with 
a collection of books about Christ and His Church. 
Falling into the hands of a group of scholars, the books 
were earnestly studied in the solitude of a mountain re- 
treat. A layman, Ni-seung-houn, journeyed to Pekin to 
learn more about the wisdom revealed in these Christian 
books. Himself baptized as “Peter,” Ni-seung-houn re- 
turned and baptized his friends. In the absence of a priest, 
the neophytes created their own “hierarchy.” Despite 
persecution, the faithful numbered 4,000 when the first 
priest, Father James Tsiou, entered Korea. After his 
execution in 1801, Korea was again without a priest for 
33 years. Today in South Korea there are two bishops, 
144 native priests and 75 foreign missionaries (including 
American Maryknollers and Columban Fathers). No mis- 
sionaries have been allowed to enter North Korea. The 
constitution of the People’s Republic of that Soviet satel- 
lite forbids the teaching of religion to anyone under 
twenty-one. On June 17 the Allied High Commission in 
Berlin asked the help of the Soviets in securing the 
release of 68 German Benedictines imprisoned by the 
North Korea Government. No such foreign intercession 
was possible for native Bishop Francis Hong of Pyong- 
yang and his 20 priests, imprisoned in Communist jails. 
Prayers of American Catholics are pressingly needed for 
the Church in Korea, nurtured on persecution. 


Nehru: moderate—or muddled? 

On Tuesday, June 27, the UN Security Council—India 
abstaining—voted for the use of military sanctions in 
Korea. On Friday, July 7, the Security Council recom- 
mended—India again abstaining—that the forces de- 
fending South Korea be merged into a unified command 
under the United States. Was India’s refusal to vote due 
to a lack of sympathy for the U.S. military venture in 
Korea or to Pandit Nehru’s insistence on refusing to 
“take sides” in the East-West tensions? It later de- 
veloped that India’s abstention of June 27 was due to 
faulty international telephone communications between 
Lake Success and New Delhi. On June 29 India’s adher- 
ence was announced. On July 7 Prime Minister Pandit 
Nehru finally clarified India’s position. 1) The North 
Korean attack on South Korea was a “large-scale and 
well-planned invasion . . . The Security Council had no 
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alternative but to declare North Korea the aggressor.” 
2) Neither North nor South Korea was the major party 
in the dispute. “The great Powers [presumably Russia 
and the United States] are the major parties.” 3) Com- 
munism in Southeast Asia is the enemy of true nationalist 
movements. In the light of this analysis of the Korean 
situation by Pandit Nehru it is difficult to understand how 
in the same press conference he could urge the seating 
of the Chinese Reds on the UN Security Council as a 
“necessary condition to bring the Korean conflict to 
a prompt and peaceful conclusion.” Would the prompt 
action by the Security Council in taking measures to 
repel the aggression that Nehru himself deplores have 
been possible if Red China had been a member of the 
Security Council, with power to veto such action? India’s 
suspicion of Western colonialism, nurtured by centuries 
of British domination, is understandable. But the more 
Nehru talks, the harder it is to shake off the belief that 
he is not consistently in the middle of the road. He is 
often skirting the edge—on Russia’s side. His fondness 
for Marxist thought, overlaid with elements of de- 
mocracy and Gandhiism, seems to be leading him around 
in circles. 


World Council of Churches 

The World Council of Churches, a permanent fellow- 
ship of 156 Protestant and Orthodox churches, came into 
being at Amsterdam in August, 1948, and is the fruit of 
the Twentieth Century Ecumenical Movement. The Cen- 
tral Committee of the World Council—a 90-member, pol- 
icy-making body—convened at Emmanuel College, To- 
ronto, on July 8 for a week’s session. Its opening meet- 
ings were devoted to discussion of a theme for the Second 
Assembly (scheduled to be held in Evanston, III., in 
1953) that would be as inclusive as the Amsterdam As- 
sembly theme— “Man’s Disorder and God’s Design.” On 
July 11 the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs invited the Central Committee to declare its op- 
position to all infringements of religious liberty, every- 
where, whatever their source. In the ensuing debate, dele- 
gates suggested that Spain, Italy and the Latin-American 
countries be singled out for special censure. The Rev. 
Dr. Edwin Dalberg, former president of the American 
Baptist Convention, however, thought that Protestant 
“self-scrutiny” was in order. Thinking probably of 
Sweden and Finland, Dr. Dalberg inquired about “liimi- 
tation of religious liberty in dominantly Protestant 
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states.” Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, director of the Commis- 
sion on International Affairs, submitted a document urg- 
ing “continuing consultations approached with frankness 
and good will . . . both informally and formally with 
Roman Catholic leaders and leaders in non-Christian 
communities.” Dr. Nolde thought such consultations 
would “clarify issues . . . help decrease the area of dif- 
ferences and provide a point of contact when known vio- 
lations [of religious liberty] call for remedial measures.” 
To no one’s surprise, the World Council was attacked as 
having made “common cause” with Communists by Dr. 
Carl MacIntyre. Dr. MacIntyre is the main authority of 
John T. Flynn’s similar smear on the Federal Council on 


Churches in his book, The Road Ahead. 


NEA ousts Reds 

At its annual meeting, held this year in St. Louis, July 
3-7, the National Education Association carried out the 
action its delegates had set in motion last year in Boston: 
it changed its by-laws so as to exclude Communists and 
all members of subversive organizations from the NEA. 
Little discussion took place because the loudest opponents 
of this anti-Red stand—the members of Local 555 of the 
Teachers Union of New York City—had pulled out of the 
NEA on July 2, in “protest” against the inevitable exclu- 
sion of Communists. The Teachers Union has been in hot 
water in New York City for some time (Am. 3/25, p. 
715; 4/1, p. 737). On May 3 Dr. William Jansen, New 
York’s Superintendent of Schools, suspended without pay 
eight teachers (all members of the Union) in the public 
schools. He charged that they had persistently refused to 
answer questions relating to their “fitness, character and 
conduct.” On March 24 Dr. Jansen was quoted as having 
said that he had questioned only ten teachers and “I had 
complete proof that they were in the Communist party.” 
In the kind of tumultuous session which the Teachers 
Union, in typical party-line fashion, manages to provoke, 
the Board of Education on May 19 accepted Dr. Jansen’s 
charges against the eight suspended teachers. It also 
banned their Union from all official dealings with the 
city’s school system and appointed Theodore W. Kiendl 
of the law firm of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Sunderland & 
Kiendl to act as special trial-examiner. The date of the 
hearings on Dr. Jansen’s charges has been set for Sep- 
tember 18 to allow the defendants to call in witnesses 
who would not be available through the summer months. 
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.-+ New York teachers face trial 

The teachers suspended by Dr. Jansen and now await. 
ing trial are: Mrs. Celia Zitron, Miss Alice Citron, Louis 
Jaffe, Isadore Rubin, Mark Friedlander, Abraham Fein. 
gold, David Friedman and Abraham Lederman. Because 
all eight happen to be Jewish, Mrs. Rose Russell, legisla. 
tive representative of the Teachers Union (an affiliate of 
the left-wing United Professional Workers of America, 
expelled by the CIO because of alleged Communist dom. 
ination), charged on May 4 that Dr. Jansen’s action had 
been motivated by “anti-Semitism.” Mr. Lederman, how- 
ever, who is president of the union, charged the Superin- 
tendent with being “anti-union.” Miss Citron, having 
taught in Harlem for eighteen years, was convinced that 
she was being punished because “I fought against Jim 
Crow.” Louis Jaffe preferred to put his suspension on the 
high ground of his “defying the turning of classrooms 
into weapons of war propaganda.” This is very interest- 
ing. A year ago the NEA’s Educational Policies Commis. 
sion produced a booklet on American Education and In- 
ternational Tensions. As one would expect of American 
public-school teachers, the Commission laid great stress 
on the then “cold war” and on meeting the threat of total- 
itarianism. For some reason which might warrant further 
inquiry, the Harvard Educational Review opened its 
pages in its issue of last winter to a typical party-line 
attack on the Commission’s booklet by—guess who?— 
Louis Jaffe. With the mock seriousness typical of the 
brethren who will not answer inquiries about their Com- 
munist affiliations, Mr. Jaffe kept harping on the theme 
of “critical thinking and objectivity.” He used the same 
phrase six times, merely as a cloak to palm off the meant- 
for-the-gullible-only plea for “education for a changing 
world,” etc. He put totalitarian inside quotation marks, 
as if its application to the USSR were a whim of the 
NEA. Whether New York’s Board of Education can rid 
itself of teachers who oppose everything America stands 
for in today’s world crisis is something we must wait 
until September to see. 


Sand in the gears of Taft-Hartley 

In his 1947 veto of the Taft-Hartley Act, President 
Truman sharply criticized the provision for a general 
counsel independent of the National Labor Relations 
Board. He said that the divorce between the counsel and 
the Board would lead to conflict and hinder good admin- 
istration of the law. On this point, as events have proved, 
the President scored heavily. During the past three years 
General Counsel Robert Denham and the Board have 
been constantly at odds. As a result, administration of 
the Act has been a good deal below par for the course. 
The Hoover Commission, in the name of efficiency, called 
for the elimination of the independent counsel. A Presi- 
dential reorganization plan that would have effected the 
change was recently beaten in the Senate, despite support 
from the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report. Sen- 
ator Taft led the fight against it. Meanwhile the feud 
between Mr. Denham and the Board continues. The gen- 
eral counsel recently announced that he would not at- 
tempt to apply Taft-Hartley’s provisions for union-shop 
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elections to the construction industry. The Board, stung 
by repeated Denham charges that it was sabotaging the 
law by administering it in the Wagner Act spirit, quickly 
took advantage of this “boner.” It tartly reminded Mr. 
Denham that it was the privilege of Congress, not of ad- 
ministrative agencies, to write the laws of the land. Con- 
sequently, it would have no hand in nullifying any part 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. If the union-shop clause was un- 
workable in the construction industry, let the Congress 
change the law. It was Mr. Denham’s job, the Board 
righteously explained, to enforce the law to the best of 
his ability. If Senator Taft missed this latest evidence 
of the need for abolishing the independent counsel, that 
may be due to his preoccupation with second-guessing 
U. S. foreign policy. 


Commies in trouble at Ford 

For the past decade, control of United Auto Workers 
Local 600, which represents 65,000 workers at the Ford 
River Rouge plant and is the largest local union in the 
world, has swung indecisively between Communists and 
anti-Communists. Typical of the Local’s affairs was the 
election last spring. The unpredictable rank and file 
elected as president Car] Stellato, a supporter of anti- 
Communist Walter Reuther, but returned a pro-Commu- 
nist majority to the executive board. Since an over- 
whelming majority of the workers at Rouge are loyal 
Americans, the observer can only conclude that in the 
past many of them have voted out of ignorance, not ap- 
preciating the true significance of the Stalinist issue. That 
some such explanation is the likely one appeared last 
week from a wholly unprecedented action of the Local’s 
general council. After a turbulent session, the council 
voted to impose a special non-Communist affidavit on all 
its 550 officers and representatives. Under pain of dis- 
missal, every official must, by August 1, swear that 1) 
he owes allegiance solely to the government of the United 
States; 2) he is not a member of “the Communist or 
Fascist parties,” or of the Ku Klux Klan; and 3) that 
he supports President Truman’s peace policy (including 
resistance to Communist aggression in Korea) and re- 
pudiates the program of Soviet Russia and its satellites. 
Though the council must receive the chief credit for this 
forthright action, the Daily Worker deserves at least an 
assist. By featuring recently the traitorous support which 
some of the Local’s officials have been giving to the North 
Korean Communists, it shocked the workers into seeing 
the facts of ideological life. 


Married women at work 

During World War II, for the first time in our history, 
the majority of women in the work force were married. 
Now along comes a census report, “Marital and Family 
Characteristics of the Labor Force in the United States,” 
which reveals that the wartime ratio between married and 
single women workers has persisted into peacetime. As 
of April, 1949, there were 8.7 million married women 
gainfully employed, and only 5.6 million single women. 
The majority in favor of the married women would be 
approximately 2.7 million higher if the statisticians saw 
fit to include widows and divorcées in this group. “In- 


creasingly common on the American scene,” according to 
the census report, “is the family in which both husband 
and wife work.” In 1940 the number of working wives 
living with their husbands made up 14.7 per cent of all 
married women. Nine years later the percentage had 
jumped to 22.5 per cent. More than a fifth of the 33 mil- 
lion married couples in which the husband is head of the 
household are working couples. Before jumping to con- 
clusions, one should note that there are today 7 million 
more married women living with their husbands than 
there were in 1940, and that married women are now 63 
per cent of the total female population, whereas they 
were not more than 56 per cent in 1940. In other words, 
the increase in the number of married women at work is 
due partly to the war-engendered increase in the number 
of married women. It is somewhat reassuring to note 
also that the percentage of mothers of young children at 
work has not risen above the pre-war figure. How many 
of all these married women, we wonder, are working 
because their husbands’ wages are inadequate to support 
the household? The number must be quite large, since 
“the weekly wages of 11.8 million production workers in 
American manufacturing, owing largely to longer hours 
of work,” was just $57.50 last May (Am. 7/8, p. 367). 
How many married women work mostly to avoid the 
tedium of long days alone at home? And how many work 
to earn enough to buy the “extras” they could not other- 
wise afford? 


Vernacular in the liturgy 

May any of the official liturgical services of the Catholic 
Church—outside of the Eastern Rite churches—be held 
in a language other than Latin? In the Clergy Review 
(British) for June, the Reverend S. J. Gosling makes a 
strong plea for the use of the vernacular in at least 
part of the liturgy. Granting the “enormous advantage” 
of having one universal language for the Church’s official 
purposes, Father Gosling notes that “if this universal 
language is to perform its proper function, it must be 
understood by those who use it.” The English liturgists, 
he remarks, believe “that man prays better if he under- 
stands the meaning of his prayer.” Pronouncements of 
Church doctrine and discipline are promulgated in the 
form of translations. He asks that the same benefit should 
be “extended to include those parts of the liturgy, whether 
they be devotional or didactic,” that are used by the 
faithful or addressed to the faithful. Use of the vernacu- 
lar in the prayers that go with the administration of the 
sacraments and the different sacramentals is already per- 
mitted for German Catholics—save for the brief form 
of words absolutely essential to the conferring of the 
respective sacraments. Will the time come when Vespers 
and Compline will be sung in English? A problem is 
raised by the effort to adapt the vernacular to the ancient 
chant melodies, but this would seem to be far from in- 
soluble. Thanks to an early Jesuit missionary, the Lat- 
vian Catholics sing Vespers today in their own melodious 
tongue. In the Caughnawaga Indian mission, near Mon- 
treal, you can hear the common of the Mass and some 
other services chanted in Iroquois. The vernacular is 
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used for the epistle and gospel at High Mass by Czechs 
and Croatians, and for the Tantum Ergo by the Poles: 


Przed tak wielkim sakramentem 

Upadajmy na twarze.. . 
As Father Gosling observes, if it hadn’t been for the 
fanaticism and false emphasis of the sixteenth-century 
Reformers, we might have developed quite naturally an 
English Catholic liturgy, as we did an English Catholic 
Bible. Many a doubt and query must be resolved before 
the question of the vernacular in the liturgy is fully 
clarified. Certain far-reaching concessions, however, may 
confidently be predicted. 


Talking to the modern pagan 
How can we bring any idea of religion to the mind 
of the modern pagan? This is the man who simply doesn’t 
talk our religious language at all. Terms like “grace,” 
“Trinity,” “salvation,” “sin,” “redemption,” “contrition,” 
“penance”—even “God” and “prayer”—confuse and 
baffie him. And yet such people will listen to us, listen 
eagerly, if we can present these great religious truths in 
the context of types of knowledge which they do respect 
and understand. After all, our Saviour’s own method of 
preaching was along that very line. In Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford) for June, 1950, Guy Hunter (non-Catholic), an 
expert in adult education, gives some suggestions drawn 
from a very wide experience in religious propaganda. 
Since the truths of science are generally accepted without 
question, he says, why not make science our ally? 
In talking to very mixed groups of adults I had 
found that an approach to religious thought through 
one of the sciences—or indeed through any branch 
of knowledge other than direct religious knowledge 
or quotation—is not only the most effective but 
often the only possible approach. It is a question of 
moving from what is felt to be known to what is un- 
known; rather than asking at the outset that some 
tremendous assumptions should be made (for the 
assumptions of science—that the world is orderly, 
etc.—are not felt). Indeed, if Christianity is felt 
genuinely to be an embracing philosophy of the 
universe and of man, it must follow naturally that 
all branches of knowledge, followed truly, will end 
in a religious conclusion. 
The late Lecomte du Nouy’s Human Destiny was im- 
mensely popular precisely because it seemed to point the 
path from science to religious faith. “The full Christian 
doctrine,” Mr. Hunter believes, is “far too large a mouth- 
ful to be taken at once” by the “highly secular and sus- 
picious modern mind.” We have been offering plenty of 
solid food. We need to devote considerably more atten- 
tion to preparing what Saint Paul called “milk for 
[spiritual] babes.” It isn’t enough just to make our- 
selves heard. We must make sure that we are understood 
and accepted when we are heard. 


Basic religious books 

The Religious Publishers Group, made up of the edi- 
tors, sales managers and promotion people of the re- 
ligious publishing industry, has readied a list of 275 
religious books as a basic stock for all general bookstores 
that aim to service their clientele with religious books. 
Though the list is not designed for specifically religious 
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bookstores, we'd like to call it to the attention of Catholic 
librarians and booksellers, for two reasons. First, it may 
prove useful to have around. Of the 275 titles, 43 are 
specifically or generically Catholic, and ought to be 
“basic” to any Catholic library or store. Most of the re. 
maining 232 titles will not, of course, be handled by 
Catholic outlets. Second, the list is revealing. It shows 
the confusion that exists today on what is a “religious” 
book. The inclusion of Liebman’s Peace of Mind, with its 
materialistic approach to psychiatry, gives us pause 
enough. But when we see Blanshard’s American Freedom 
and Catholic Power and Frazer’s The Golden Bough listed 
as “religious,” it’s too much. How can Blanshard’s book, 
which does nothing but attack religion and religious 
morality, be considered a religious book? How can Fraz- 
er’s work, which reduces religion largely to superstition, 
be a religious book? The Religious Publishers Group is 
trying to do a fine and necessary work—the wider dis- 
semination, through general bookstores, of books to feed 
the soul. We have nothing but applause for that aim. 
We do think, however, that the rules of the game ought 
to be a little more clearly defined at the start, so that the 
incautious buyer will not get a stone when he wants bread. 


Correction 

In last week’s editorial, “Where we stand,” we er- 
roneously stated that Bishop Michael J. Ready’s address 
at the Catholic Press Association at Rochester, N. Y., 
was given at the same dinner-meeting at which Senator 
Joseph McCarthy (R., Wis.) was guest-speaker. Two of 
our journalist friends have pointed out to us that Bishop 
Ready spoke at the luncheon on May 25, and was not 
present at the dinner-meeting. The reason we bracketed 
the two names was that His Excellency’s address (the 
full text of which will be published in the Catholic Mind 
for August) contained the following passage: 

In view of the exceptional record of [the Catholic 
press’ ] restraint against our enemies I find it discon- 
certing to note the coolness and at times the hostility 
of our press towards our friends. I speak of men in 
public life who through long years have proved 
themselves sincere and devoted sons of the Church— 
faithful, self-sacrificing and tireless in promotin 
and defending the essential interests of God al 
country. 

The reason for editorial coolness today may be the 
circumstance that these men have failed to leap 
nimbly on the bandwagon of popular condemnation. 
They have been hesitant to fix the odium of shame- 
fully base crimes. . . . These men deserve the encour- 
agement and notice of our press as well as those 
who lately and hysterically identify themselves as 
the sole defenders of the nation. Perhaps we may 
trace in this the influence of an undisciplined and 
feverish secular press. We may ask whether the vigor 
here exercised is actually in aid of justice and char- 


ity. 

To avoid any possible misunderstanding, we must add 
that Bishop Ready paid tribute to the “magnificent work” 
of the Catholic press in the United States. He called spe- 
cial attention to the fact—and we think it is indeed note- 
worthy—of the “superbly sustained dignity and poise” of 
our press in the face of malicious attacks. Catholicism, 
after all, is positive 
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Not since the German break-through in the Battle of the 
Bulge in December, 1944 has the Washington mood been 
so grave as it is as this is written. Any first blithe im- 
pulse to measure our entry into the Korean war in terms 
of adventure or derring-do is stilled. There is no panicky 
feeling, but there is a stern realization that this struggle 
will not be short. There are serious questions about the 
prospect ahead and misgivings about apparent weak- 
nesses disclosed in our military posture. 

The gravest question of all, of course, is whether the 
conflict can be confined to Korea or whether the Rus- 
sians—once the United States has sizable forces com- 
mitted to the Korean action—will light a fuse in Berlin, 
Iran, Yugoslavia or elsewhere. Another question pressed 
in Congress is the extent to which other members of 
the United Nations will provide foot soldiers for General 
MacArthur’s army under the UN flag. 

Criticism from Capitol Hill as to the course taken in 
the first two weeks of the war has not approached rock- 
the-boat stage. But a fundamental question being asked 
is whether postwar military planning has over-empha- 
sized the role of air power and underrated the vital place 
of ground troops in modern warfare. There is some 
astonishment at the melancholy showing the much lighter 
U.S. tanks have made against the huge Russian bruisers. 
There is criticism of the military-intelligence operation 
and of failure to get heavier arms into the hands of the 
South Korean army before the outbreak began. 


Looking forward, questions still to be answered are 
what expanded arms program President Truman will 
ask of Congress and the extent to which the building of 
a war economy will throttle down civilian production and 
impose controls on civilian living. There is some mut- 
tering about trying to maintain a guns-and-butter econ- 
omy at a time so critical in world history that sur- 
vival itself may be at stake. More planes, ships and 
tanks can mean only shorter rations of steel, rubber, etc., 
for civilian U.S.A. The first approach to calling up new 
military manpower is a cautious one. 

President Truman can get almost anything he asks 
on Capitol Hill in the way of greater arms expenditures. 
The military strength of this single Soviet satellite has 
impressed all. It can have the good effect of forcing an 
upward appraisal of the strength of the Communist bloc. 

This reporter has just ended a two-weeks’ coverage 
of the United Nations at Lake Success. There, with the 
decks momentarily cleared of UN Korean action, the 
big remaining question is whether Moscow has cast its 
decision for permanent withdrawal from UN. It has 
pulled out of the Security Council and other UN appen- 
dages. If it shows up at all for the September meeting 
of the General Assembly it may be only to squeeze what- 
ever propaganda value it can out of a dramatic leave- 


taking. Cuaries Lucey 


The University of Wisconsin and the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference will this year jointly sponsor the 
fifth of the Rural Life Institutes for Seminarians which 
Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti inaugurated in 1946. The Institute 
will be held at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis., August 21-26. This year’s theme is Community Or- 
ganization, studied through lectures, discussions, field 
trips, etc. Fee: $20. Write Rev. Wilfred J. Schuster, 1128 
St. James Ct., Madison 5, Wis. 

» The third annual Workshop in Catholic Higher Edu- 
cation for Women will be held at Loretto Heights Col- 
lege, Loretto, Colo., August 17-27. The main topic of 
discussion will be Evaluation of the Curriculum, with 
emphasis on general-education courses and collegiate 
nursing programs. 

> In St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, on July 9, Car- 
dinal Spellman invested four leaders in Catholic inter- 
racial work with Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice Medals, con- 
ferred on them by Pius XII in recognition of outstanding 
service to the Pope and the Church. The four men, three 
of whom are Negroes, are all past or present members of 
the Catholic Interracial Council of New York. The white 
member of the group, George K. Hunton, is executive sec- 
retary of the cozncil. Of the others, Maceo A. Thomas is 
an executive member, and Emanuel A. Romero is a 
member of its board of directors. The fourth, Elmo M. 
Anderson, a founder of the council, is executive secretary 
of the Catholic Board for Mission Work among Colored 
People. 

>» On July 7 Cardinal Spellman, on behali of Pope Pius 
XII, conferred the insignia of the Order of St. Gregory 
the Great upon Martin J. Quigley, New York publisher of 
motion-picture trade journals, in recognition of his work 
for the maintenance of proper moral and social standards 
in motion-picture entertainment. 

> In St. Louis, Mo., on July 12, died Rev. Gerard B. 
Donnelly, S.J.,58, former Associate Editor and Promotion 
Manager of America. Father Donnelly was born Novem- 
ber 5, 1891, entered the Society of Jesus in 1912 and was 
ordained in 1924. He was Associate Editor of AMERICA 
from 1931 to 1941, when he joined the faculty of St. 
Louis University. From 1943 to 1947 he was AMERICA’s 
Promotion Manager, returning to the University in the 
latter year. Father Donnelly contributed almost eighty 
articles to AMERICA, chiefly on the Catholic Eastern Rites, 
the political situation in the United States and develop- 
ments in the motion-picture field. R.I.P. 

» Morat Problems of Interracial Marriage, by Rev. 
Joseph F. Doherty, is a 177-page doctoral dissertation 
published by the Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It discusses the respective roles of Church 
and State in regard to marriage, and the special moral 
problems that arise out of American State laws forbid- 
ding interracial marriages. C. K. 
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How serious is this war? 


The first few days of American contact with enemy troops 
in Korea demonstrated that the U.S. military equipment 
at hand was incapable of stopping enemy tank drives. As 
battle-weary American forces were repeatedly forced to 
give ground, the tragedy of errors which provided the 
grim background to the series of reverses suffered by the 
Americans during the first two weeks of the Korean con- 
flict became apparent. It also left indeterminate the time 
and the effort that would be required not only to drive 
the enemy back beyond the 38th Parallel but also to 
liberate the free world from the appalling danger that 
hangs over it. 

U. S. military authorities had blundered. They had 
blundered in calling Korea “bad tank country.” They 
had blundered during the Navy-Air Force hearings last 
fall which issued in the “economy” program of Secretary 
of Defense Louis Johnson. That program underestimated 
1) the role of armor in modern warfare, 2) the role of 
the tactical air force of fighters and fighter-bombers in 
support of ground troops, 3) the role of the aircraft car- 
rier as a base for a tactical air force and 4) the role of 
the Marine Corps, expert in air-ground liaison and the 
best “police force” the country has. 


In the meantime the American infantryman finds him- 
self with his back to the Korean hills trying to fight off 
the devastating fire of armored equipment while he looks 
desperately to the skies for the support of fighter planes 
actually in “mothballs” somewhere on our Pacific Coast. 
At present we need in Korea 120,000 additional troops, 
the propeller-type fighter planes now being shipped to the 
battle area, three more aircraft carriers and the comple- 
ment of cruisers and destroyers to protect them. Even 
with these supplementary forces, the struggle may con- 
tinue for another year—if the fighting remains isolated 
in Korea. 


But if the United States had allowed itself to be lulled 
into a sense of security by the “blitzkrieg” school (which 
maintained that any enemy could be pulverized into sub- 
mission within twenty-four hours of the initial attack 
solely by the B-36 bomber), Soviet Russia had also blun- 
dered (Am. 7/15, p. 385). Unfortunately for us, how- 
ever, Soviet Russia has blundered into a policy that is 
going to mean lavish defense expenditure by the United 
States, far beyond Secretary Johnson’s estimates. 


The Soviet policy of peace for itself and war for the 
principal Western Powers, all of whom are now engaged 
in conflict with Communist puppet arms, has made us 
realize how militarily unprepared we are to assume the 
global responsibility that has been thrust upon us by the 
Korean “incident.” Moreover, there is more than one 
soft spot likely to be probed by the Soviets—Formosa, 
Iran and Germany, for example. Our hope is that the 
vastly superior Communist military strength does not be- 
gin to probe them all at once. 

On Formosa, the stronghold of the Chinese Nationalist 
Government, the attack from the Chinese mainland is 
expected daily. In an effort to isolate the Korean conflict, 
President Truman has ordered the Seventh Fleet to patrol 
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Formosan waters and ward off any landing attempt on 
the island by the Chinese Communists. He has also de- 
manded that Chiang Kai-shek desist from any attacks on 
the mainland. Yet, should the U. S. forces become in- 
volved with the Chinese Communists, a natural conse- 
quence would be the sending of a Chinese Red Army into 
North Korea. The Korean “incident” would no longer 
be isolated. 

In Iran, where Russia has, in the Communist Tudeh 
party, an ally capable of fomenting civil war, the pattern 
of totalitarian aggression is already evident. Russia is 
complaining of American geological surveys and the tak- 
ing of “militarily significant” pictures. The USSR claims 
the presence of Americans is a threat to “neighborly rela- 
tions” and points to a pact of 1921 which gives Russia the 
right to move in under such circumstances. 

The Korean struggle has also focused attention on 
Germany. For Germany, too, is artificially divided into 
a well-armed Communist zone and a not-too-well-armed 
anti-Communist zone. What happened in Korea could 
well happen in Germany, the area of ultimate decision in 
the East-West war which is now blowing hot as well as 
cold. In the supposition that the conflict in Korea will 
be long and costly, it will drain away resources from 
Western Europe. Britain’s forces are dissipated in Ger- 
many, the Middle East, Southeast Asia and now Korea. 
Half the French Army is fighting to a standstill in Indo- 
China. U.S. involvement in Korea now places us in a 
position which might seriously weaken our ability to de- 
fend Western Europe. 


We do not believe that World War III is in the imme- 
diate offing. We do believe that the Korean conflict could 
be the first in a series of “little hot wars” in such soft 
spots as Formosa, Iran and Germany, designed to distract 
the West over a period of years and drain the military 
resources of the West, particularly of the United States. 
What we need is a complete reconsideration of the dubi- 
ous military policies that have left our “police force” in 
Korea practically defenseless during the first weeks of 
fighting. Unquestionably President Truman was sending 
a little boy on a man’s job when he committed American 
troops to the battlefields of Korea. Yet he is not to be 
blamed. There was no other alternative. The fault lies in 
the failure of the Administration properly to appraise the 
entire military situation in the Far East several months 
ago in terms of the potential danger that has existed 
there. Someone has seriously blundered in spite of the 
$13.5-billion-a-year budget for defense purposes. The 
Korean incident has taught us one thing—permanently 
larger U.S. military forces are an immediate necessity. 
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NEA out-Bardens Barden 


For the first time in its long fight for Federal aid to 
education, the powerful National Education Association 
(professional self-interest organization of American 
public-school teachers) has shown its hand. The action 
taken at the NEA meeting in St. Louis, July 3-7, adds 
up to a declaration of war on all private education. 

Let up keep the issues crystal clear. Catholics have 
insisted that parochial schools, which educate 10 per 
cent of American children at the elementary level. 
should receive public recognition as partners of the 
public schools in the American school system. Our main 
interest in school lunches, school health services and 
bus rides has been to have all American school children 
placed upon the same footing, as American citizens. We 
have objected strongly to the idea that children attend- 
ing private schools must forfeit any of their rights 
merely because they have exercised their freedom of 
choice in schooling. 

We have asked for nothing for children in nonpublic 
schools about which there can be any serious constitu- 
tional doubts. Bus rides to such children have been ex- 
plicitly declared constitutional by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The legality of the National School Lunch Act, 
which has included nonpublic-school children since 
1946, has never been called into question. It is hard to 
see how the proposed School Health Services bill is 
open to any constitutional doubts. 

Moreover, many very prominent non-Catholics have 
declared themselves in favor of extending these “auxil- 
iary services” to all school children. Among them are 
Professor Edward S. Corwin, Princeton’s eminent con- 
stitutional authority; Professor William W. Brickman, 
authority in the history and philosophy of education at 
New York University; Dorothy Thompson, the political 
analyst; President William Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The triennial national convention of the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod took the same position 
in Milwaukee, June 21-30. Even Eleanor Roosevelt has 
come around to it. Sixteen States already .. ply this prin- 
ciple to bus rides to school. 

In St. Louis, J. Easton Parratt, chairman of the NEA 
Legislative Commission, asked in open meeting that the 
NEA make no change in the wording of the policy-state- 
ment on Federal aid which it has approved every year 
since 1946. This statement asked for Federal aid to 
public schools. But it did not go to the extreme of pre- 
venting its Legislative Commission from agreeing to a 
Federal-aid bill which extended “auxiliary services” to 
all American school children. Mr. Parratt, it seems, 
thought his Commission should be left free to “nego- 
tiate” on this pivotal issue, if compromise proved neces- 
sary to get a Federal-aid bill through Congress. 

Miss Marie Howard of Rhode Island, very logically, 
it seems to us, argued that the NEA’s job was to win 
Federal help for public schools. The use of public funds 
for nonpublic schools, she maintained, was simply none 
of the NEA’s business. But the resolutions committee 
reported out Resolution 17, which ended thus: “The 


Association therefore opposes all efforts to devote pub- 
lic funds to either the direct or indirect support of these 
[private] schools.” 

William Robinson, delegate from Rhode Island, 
pointed out from the floor that this resolution would 
oblige the NEA to oppose a whole system of laws en- 
joying widespread public support: the Senate’s Federal- 
aid bill, allowing the States to use Federal funds for all 
children (if this accorded with State laws), the Senate’s 
School Health Services bill (passed without opposi- 
tion), Federal scholarships and Federal loans to pri- 
vate colleges (under consideration and widely support- 
ed), the School Lunch Act, in operation for over three 
years now, the donation of Federal surplus property to 
private schools, and tax-exemption of private schools. 

The convention went right ahead, without so much as 
a decent discussion of Resolution 17, to pass it by an 
overwhelming vote. The NEA is therefore using the 
public schools as an engine to blitzkrieg private educa- 
tion. Private educators, Catholic and non-Catholic, are 
bound to return the fire, in self-defense. If public edu- 
cation suffers in the cross-fire, the NEA has itself to 
blame. 


Peace at Allis-Chalmers 


What with the Schuman Plan in Europe and Stalin’s lat- 
est aggression in Korea, we have not had the space in 
recent weeks to deal with certain domestic developments 
of more than passing importance. One such event was the 
peaceful negotiation of an excellent labor contract be- 
tween the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company and 
Local 248 of the United Auto Workers (CIO). 

The relationship between Allis-Chalmers and Local 
248, going back to the 1930’s, has been about as dreary 
a chapter in the story of American industry as you would 
care to read. Despite its willingness, formally announced 
in the early days of the New Deal, to bargain collectively 
“with every lawful labor organization,” the company 
was regarded in labor circles as something less than 
enthusiastic about unions in general and the CIO in par- 
ticular. On the other hand, Local 248 of the United Auto 
Workers was for years one of the toughest and orneriest 
unions any management has been called upon to deal 
with. From its inception, Local 248 provided a classic 
example of the evils of Communist penetration. 

After an infamous strike in 1940, which seriously 
hindered war production, management-labor relations 
went from bad to worse. They blew up completely when 
management successfully fought a postwar stoppage, 
which just about destroyed the union. The men, many 
of whom had long since repudiated their pro-Communist 
leadership, went back to work without a contract. 

It was about this time that Walter Reuther made his 
successful bid for the presidency of UAW and started 
the thankless job of cleaning out the Communists. In due 
time he dispatched an administrator to take charge of the 
tangled affairs of Local 248. Meanwhile, some of the 
company executives discovered that running a plant 
without a union or a contract can have its headaches, 
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too. They realized, furthermore, that the day would sure- 
ly come when the union would reorganize its scattered 
forces and return triumphantly to the bargaining table. 
If the company should show itself hostile to the reorgan- 
ization of its employes, might it not again be saddled 
with an uncooperative and belligerent local? This rea- 
soning, coupled with the house-cleaning in Local 248, 
prepared the way for constructive action by both sides. 

The fruits of that action, in the form of a five-year 
contract patterned on the sensational May agreement be- 
tween General Motors and UAW, are so far beyond ex- 
pectations as almost to seem miraculous. The contract 
calls for an annual wage increase of three cents an hour, 
a cost-of-living clause, liberalization of the group-insur- 
ance, medical-aid and vacation-with-pay plans, a non- 
contributory pension system paying maximums (includ- 
ing Federal social-security benefits) of $100 monthly, 
and a modified union shop. In one important feature the 
latter provision differs from the GM-UAW agreement and 
breaks new and promising ground in industrial relations. 
In return for union security, Local 248 agrees that dem- 
ocratic processes within the union will be faithfully ob- 
served. That gives management some assurance that sub- 
versives will never again be able to seize control of the 
union. 

Announcing the agreement on June 30, Walter Geist, 
president of Allis-Chalmers, said: “An agreement on a 
contract has been reached that marks a new era for our 
employes, the union, stockholders and customers.” His 
hopeful words were echoed by John W. Livingston, a 
UAW vice president, who thought that the contract had 
laid “the foundation of a strong and lasting peace.” 

That is the kind of collective bargaining—fair, honest, 
marked by civilized give-and-take—which this Review 
likes to see. Our warm congratulations, both to the union 
and to Mr. Geist and his colleagues. They have helped to 
strengthen the fine precedent established last May by 
Charles Wilson of General Motors and Walter Reuther 
of UAW. In so doing they are writing a new and hap- 
pier chapter in the history of American industrial rela- 
tions. 


A profession’s responsibility 
Speaking in a tone astonishingly like that of Colonel 
Robert McCormick, publisher of the Chicago Tribune, the 
new president of the American Medical Association, Dr. 
Elmer L. Henderson, on June 27 addressed the 9,300 
physicians registered for the AMA’s Ninety-Ninth Ses- 
sion on the theme “The Responsibility of American Medi- 
cine.” An audience of two nation-wide radio networks 
also heard the speech broadcast from the Gold Room of 
the Palace Hotel in San Francisco. Dr. Henderson had 
just taken a newly contrived oath of office that pledged 
him, among other things, “to promote the public health 
and welfare.” The responsibilities of American medicine, 
in the view of AMA’s president, call for political action: 
And tonight I call on every doctor in the United 
States, no matter how heavy the burden of his prac- 
tice may be, to dedicate himself not only to the pro- 


tection of the people’s physical health but also to the 
protection of our American way of life. . . . The 
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moral and spiritual health of a people is certainly 
of equal importance with their physical well-being. 


Undoubtedly it was his oath to promote the general wel- 
fare that moved Dr. Henderson to point out to his fellow 
practitioners how they were to advance “the moral and 
spiritual health” of America. Issuing a mandate for the 
defeat of the Democratic party, the president of the AMA 
declared: 

It is the administrative arm of our Government in 

Washington that has failed us in this generation— 

a Government which is sick with intellectual dis- 

honesty, with avarice, with moral laxity and with 

reckless excesses. That condition we must change if 
we are to survive as a strong, free people and all of 
us—everyone listening to me tonight, regardless of 
what his way of life may be—must share the re- 
sponsibility. 
There is no way of polling the nation’s 190,000 doctors 
to discover if such is their conception of “The Responsi- 
bility of American Medicine.” 

At a luncheon at the Fairmont Hotel the next day the 
members of the Federation of Catholic Physicians’ Guilds 
and their guests gathered to discuss “Health Insurance 
and the Social Responsibility of the Catholic Physician.” 
Judging from the text of the papers, this meeting showed 
a refreshing absence of solution by slogan and proof by 
political name-calling. Dr. Arthur J. Offerman of Omaha 
struck a positive note: 

We men of medicine have a tremendous responsibil- 

ity and a great opportunity. We must be as diligent 

in the field of medical social economics as we have 

been in scientific problems concerning the health of 

our patients. 
In Dr. Offerman’s view, “the big problem is how to make 
medical care available to the public on terms it can af- 
ford and which will still insure continual improvement 
of service by rewarding individual education, knowledge, 
skill, application and initiative.” Invoking the Catholic 
social principle of “subsidiarity,” assigning primary re- 
sponsibility to subordinate groups, the Omaha surgeon 
called for a “social-minded profession” to make voluntary 
plans work effectively. Dr. William P. Chester of Detroit 
added a warning: 

Negation won’t provide John Doe the medical care 

that he and his family must have, and it won’t help 

John pay the doctor, pay his hospital bill and retain 

his dignity as a solid citizen of these United States. 

. .. If we don’t provide John Doe the opportunity of 

access to our abilities and help him pay our just 

hire, then a Socialist state is going to step in and at- 

tempt to fill the vacuum that our failure creates. 
Such salutary talk shows an awareness of the burden of 
medical costs on the average family—in Dr. Chester’s 
words, “the other eighty-five per cent, the good, solid, 
backbone folk in the middle.” “And I do mean in the 
middle,” Dr. Chester added. It shows a heartening realiza- 
tion, moreover, of the genuine responsibilities of Amer- 
ican medicine. Cardinal Stritch, in his address at the 35th 
annual convention of the Catholic Hospital Association 
on June 14 in Milwaukee, called on hospitals and the 
medical profession to “face squarely the problem of med- 
ical care for the little man.” Only a social-minded profes- 
sion can solve that problem. 
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A-bomb 
over Manhattan 





Edward A, Conway 





War IF AN A-BOMB were to burst without warn- 
ing over Manhattan tomorrow? One thing is certain: the 
survivors, the unhurt as well as the hurt, might just as 
well be in Alcatraz. It would be that hard to get off the 
island. No other city in the world has an emergency 
evacuation problem like New York’s. It is not only an 
island. It is a congested island. Nearly two million per- 
sons live on it, and another three million pour in and out 
of the area below 59th Street every workday in the week. 
During that period and in that area the traffic even now 
is badly snarled from 8 A.M. until 6 p.m. Imagine the 
extra chaos, trafficwise, the explosion of an atomic bomb 
would cause! 

Should one therefore refuse to contemplate it, for fear, 
perhaps, of being dubbed hysterical? No one, to my 
knowledge, has yet called the New York Times hysteri- 
cal. Yet on June 7, commenting editorially on the com- 
plexities and difficulties of civilian defense in the atomic 
age, the Times observed that 

the individual citizen is not only overwhelmed by 

the magnitude of the problem but bewildered by it. 

There is a lack of knowledge about what simple 

things have to be done first. Obviously the total dis- 

persal of our productive plant is impossible. Ob- 
viously the entire population cannot be put under- 
ground. But then just what should Citizen John 

Jones do in the event of a catastrophe? Where should 

he go and how should be get there? Those are the 

personal questions that need some answers even be- 
fore a great national blueprint is completed. 
AMERICA put those questions to Leslie Williams, traffic 
engineer and city planner. Mr. Williams, now a resident 
of New York, was War Transportation Administrator for 
Rhode Island during World War II and has made a 
special study of wartime transportation. 

First, he said, we must estimate the amount of damage 
to be expected. The only authoritative guide available 
was the Atomic Energy Commission’s report on “The 
City of Washington and an Atomic Bomb Attack,” pub- 
lished last November. A Nagasaki-type A-bomb detonated 
about 2,000 feet above Washington, the report reveals, 

would crush or render unusable the ordinary load- 

bearing brick-wall dwellings for a distance of 7,000 

or 8,000 feet from ground zero (the surface point 

directly beneath the explosion), would severely dam- 

age steel mill-type buildings for a distance of 4,000 

to 5,000 feet, and would cause substantial structure 

damage in multi-story steel or reinforced concrete 
buildings to a distance of 2,500 feet. Accordingly, 
in an instant the usually dependable telephone, tele- 
graph, electric service and transportation (both pub- 
lic and private) would cease to exist in the damaged 
area (emphasis added). 

Suppose, then, that an A-bomb burst above Broadway, 

near police headquarters on Center Street (see map, p. 


On July 9, former Police Commissioner Arthur VW. 
Wallander was appointed Director of Civilian De- 
fense for New York City. One of his problems will 
be traffic control in a bombed area. Father Conway 
presents a tentative A-bomb-defense plan offered by 
Leslie Williams, W orld War Il Transportation Admin- 
istrator of Rhode Island. 


414). Would the damage to the area below be as exten- 
sive as that predicted for Washington? Probably not in 
extent, considering the greater density of lower Manhat- 
tan, but certainly in amount. To be on the conservative 
side, let us assume that the severely damaged area ex- 
tended only 5,000 feet from ground zero. It would then 
be bounded, roughly speaking, by 19th street on the 
north, City Hall Square on the south, Ist Avenue on the 
east and 7th Avenue on the west. 

Still being conservative, let us further assume that few 
of the steel mill-type and reinforced concrete buildings 
actually collapsed. We must assume, however, that the 
brick and stone facings torn from them would make the 
streets of the whole area utterly impassable. Moreover, 
as the report on Washington predicts, “besides the direct 
fires which would follow the flash heat [of the bomb], 
many more would start from broken gas and electric 
lines.” The fires would speedily merge to destroy the 
greater part of the area outlined above, and would 
threaten the whole city. 

The area within the 5,000-foot-two-mile radius would 
suffer less, but still considerable, damage. It is probable 
that the three downtown bridges would be knocked out. 
The Manhattan plaza of the Holland Tunnel would be at 
least partially blocked by debris. While the approaches 
to the Queensboro Bridge, the Queens-Midtown, Lincoln 
and Brooklyn-Battery Tunnels would probably not be 
thus blocked, they would become immediately and hope- 
lessly clogged with cars. 

That, in broad outline, is what would happen if an 
A-bomb burst near police headquarters tomorrow. Any- 
one caught below 42nd Street would be lucky to escape 
with his life, even though he survived the blast and heat. 
Mr. Williams believes that completely chaotic traflic con- 
ditions would immobilize for at least twelve hours nearly 
everyone in lower Manhattan, exposing all to death under 
falling masonry or in the fires raging everywhere. Fire 
equipment could not get through the jammed streets to 
the fire-swept area. Emergency and medical squads could 
not get through to treat the injured or rescue those 
trapped in collapsed buildings. 

Leslie Williams believes, in short, that unless a sound 
traffic-control plan were ready for instant application 
more persons would die through lack of it than would 
be killed by the bomb itself. 

Any plan, to be effective, he says, must be able to 
1) prevent vehicular traffic jams and street-clogging acci- 
dents; 2) expedite the arrival of fire-fighting equipment, 
rescue and medical squads, and heavy wreckage-clearing 
machines such as bulldozers and steam-shovels; 3) evac- 
uate the injured speedily. But no plan will be effective, 
he warns, unless it is the people’s plan. “No adequate 
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emergency trafic plan can be operated from Washington, 
or from Albany, or from City Hall. It must be put into 
operation by the citizens themselves, that is, by the people 
living and working in Manhattan, by the street-users, both 
autoists and pedestrians.” 

Here are Mr. Williams’ suggestions (he insists they are 
no more than that) toward an effective emergency traffic- 
control plan for the hypothetical case we are considering: 

1. All surface vehicles below 42nd Street pull to the 
curb and come to a full stop. Drivers of buses, trucks and 
taxis stand by for orders. Drivers of private cars take 
refuge, leaving keys in car, which will be commandeered 


4. Evacuation routes: 

A. Underground exits: Shuttle operations will go into 
effect on subways north and east from 42nd Street and 
south from Fulton Street; on all railroads and tubes 
out of Manhattan. 

B. Water exits: Ferries and river boats will operate 
from piers remaining on East and Hudson Rivers. 

C. Surface exits: East River Drive and Ist Avenue 
operate one-way northbound to Triboro and Willis 
Avenue Bridges; West Side Highway and 10th Avenue 
operate one-way northbound to Henry Hudson and 
Washington Bridges. 
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by police or their auxiliaries. (The commercial vehicle 
operators will have been instructed in the roles they will 
play under the plan). 

2. No private traffic to enter Manhattan from any di- 
rection except to clear the inbound lanes of the tunnels 
and uptown bridges. All bridges and tunnels are to be 
kept clear for entrance of emergency equipment and/or 
evacuation of victims. 

3. All pedestrians not needed for relief work move 
toward the nearest waterfront. They cannot expect sur- 
face transportation. They must escape along the edges 
of the island, or through the Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel. 
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5. Emergency medical stations and routes: 


Broadway and 3rd Avenue will be closed to all vehicles 
except those feeding in from the side streets for medical 
service. These streets will be used exclusively for emer- 
gency medical stations, with lower Central Park used as 
a medical center. 


6. Emergency equipment entrance routes: 

Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel two-way. Queensboro Bridge 
and Queens-Midtown Tunnel one-way westbound. Lincoln 
Tunnel one-way eastbound. Macombs Dam Bridge at West 
155th Street and East 149th Street Bridge one-way south- 
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bound via 8th Avenue. Madison Avenue Bridge at West 
138th Street one-way southbound via 5th Avenue. 3rd 
Avenue Bridge at 130th Street one-way southbound via 
Lexington Avenue. 

The Williams Plan, as I have outlined it, emphasizes 
fluidity. Its chief concerns are to get the injured out and 
the emergency equipment in. Estimates of the number of 
injured to be expected range as high as 320,000. Those 
trapped in buildings will be endangered by the spread- 
ing fires; therefore all efforts must be concentrated on 
saving them. Hence the number of streets, tunnels and 
bridges made one-way inbound. The injured first, and 
then the women and children, will be moved out of the 
danger zone by buses, trucks, taxis, ferries, subways, 
railroads and commandeered private cars. 


Mr. Williams urges that, while an emergency plan is 
being drafted, certain traffic improvements be inaugurated 
at once. Besides immensely ameliorating the present in- 
tolerable traffic congestion, they can serve as a frame- 
work for the emergency plan itself. Manhattan’s present 
traffic troubles, he contends, do not result from too many 
cars and too little street space. They result from hesita- 
tion to adopt simple and inexpensive procedures which 
have operated successfully for years in other cities. The 
two that would serve New York best both in peacetime 
and during a war are “All Rolling” and “One-way Move- 
ment.” 

Get rid of the present “curb corrosion,” says Mr. Wil- 
liams, by applying “All Rolling,” that is, no stopping, 
standing or parking of any motor vehicle at the curbs on 
certain strategic streets during rush hours. Experience 
with “All Rolling” has proved that it is much simpler 
and cheaper to enforce than the “No Parking” regula- 
tion, which permits standing and stopping at curbs. If 
an attack should come during an “All Rolling” period, 
how much simpler it would be to pull over to the curb 
and allow a clear lane for the passage of emergency 
equipment. 

“One-way Movement,” Mr. Williams claims, would re- 
lieve congestion by reducing the cross-traffic movement 
at intersections. “It is particularly applicable to Man- 
hattan, with its gridiron street pattern.” Mr. Williams 
thinks that New York City should increase the number 
of its one-way streets at once, giving first consideration 
to defense requirements. 

Whatever city officials may do now about “All Roll- 
ing” and “One-way Movement,” I am confident that they 
will evolve, out of suggestions like those of Leslie Wil- 
liams, a sound emergency traffic-control plan that will 
tell Citizen John Jones “where he should go and how 
he should get there.” 

When the civilian defense director of a neighboring 
State was asked how he planned to help New York in 
the event of an atomic attack, he shrugged his shoulders 
and replied: “After all, don’t you think New York is ex- 
pendable?” He was thinking no doubt of the cul-de-sac 
called Manhattan Island. New Yorkers are exposed, they 
admit, but they refuse to consider themselves expendable. 
They'll find a way out—by wise planning betimes for 
emergency traffic control. 


Religious 
vacation schools 





Mary Tinley Daly 





hus OF THE CATHOLIC CHILDREN of our coun- 
try are in Catholic schools. But how about the other half? 

What about those children who are deprived of the 
ideal—‘‘every Catholic child in a Catholic school”? In 
many places there just aren’t any Catholic schools; in 
others there are not enough teachers. Sometimes the Cath- 
olic school is too far away, or the roads are in bad shape. 
Also, a great many parents think they cannot afford to 
send their children to Catholic schools, or just don’t 
bother to. Yet those children are entitled to their rightful 
heritage—instruction in religion—just as much as those 
who learn religion along with secular subjects in Catho- 
lic schools. 

The Church is concerned about these childern and, 
through the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, is doing 
something about it. A great part of that “something” con- 
sists of the religious vacation schools—organized schools 
of religion conducted by sisters, seminarians or other 
suitably trained personnel during summer vacations. 
They are run for children in elementary and high schools 
whose religious education is not keeping pace with their 
secular education. 

An intensified course in religion during the supposedly 
carefree summer months may sound grim and forbid- 
ding, but when one actually sees such schools in opera- 
tion, all pity for the “poor kids” disappears. For these 
religious vacation schools are fun. You can prove that by 
figures. This summer, it is estimated, some 9,000 such 
schools will be conducted throughout the country, with a 
total enrollment of 600,000 pupils, each classified ac- 
cording to his school grade. The children love to go. 
Absenteeism is little of a problem, if any. 

With typical American ingenuity, combined with a 
deep apostolic zeal, the Confraternity utilizes every mod- 
ern pedagogical method to give the children the happiest 
sort of introduction to the study of religion. In catechism, 
for instance, the cut-and-dried method is minimized. No 
longer does ten-year-old Joe have to stand up and “give 
the principal parts of the Mass,” reciling in singsong 
fashion: “The principal parts of the Mass are .. .” In- 
stead, the boy, as “Father Joe,” in shorts and sneakers, 
stands before an altar improvised from the stump of a 
tree and “says” Mass before an alert “congregation.” 

“Hey, Joe—I mean, Father,” hisses his pal Jim, “you 
forgot the Gloria. You know: ‘Gloria in excelsis Deo...’ ” 





(Mary Tinley Daly, wife of newspaperman John Daly 
and mother of six children, was the recipient, in 1948, of 
one of the six medals awarded by the National Conference 
on Family Life for contributions to Catholic literature 
on marriage and the family.) 
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“I did not,” 
Mass.” 

“That’s right,” Sister smiles. “No Gloria in a Mass for 
the dead. And you forgot the Kyrie when you said Mass 
yesterday, Jim.” 

“Didn’t fergit the c’llection,” Jim grins. 

And so—with some prompting from the congregation 
—“Father Joe” finishes his Mass. Everybody applauds— 
and it’s time for baseball. 


mumbles “Father Joe.” “This’s a dead 


This happy cameradie between teachers and pupils ac- 
counts largely for the success of these religious vacation 
schools. So popular are the courses that enrollment in- 
creases as the session goes on, and finally the teaching 
staff is usually hard pressed to handle the crowd. After 
their summer experience, many of the attending children 
switch from public school to Catholic school. 


It is to the Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop 
of Kansas City, Mo., that credit for this method of teach- 
ing religion is due. Back in 1921, the then Father O’Hara 
introduced the idea when he started the first religious 
vacation schools in Oregon. The feeling of joy in reli- 
gion, Father O’Hara realized, is something which public- 
school children lack perhaps more than others. Now, 
through these summer sessions, they have an opportunity 
to learn that their Catholic religion is a joyous thing. 

Bishop O’Hara explains the purpose and method of the 
schools as follows: 

The vacation school seeks to impress the message of 

religion through every faculty of the child capable 

of receiving it. Only one short period a day is de- 
voted to the recitation of the catechism. Teachers 
must be sought and trained to explain the simple 
prayers in a simple manner; to interpret sacred pic- 
tures to the children; to lead them in sacred music; 
to recount the biblical stories and the lives of the 
saints in a way that will interest the children and 
at the same time point a message; to dramatize the 
sacred history; to awaken the children to the beauty 
of the round of the Church’s year; to develop an 
understanding love for the Mass and reverence for 
the privilege of serving at Mass; to cultivate taste 
and capacity for the care of the altar and sacred 
vestments—all this in addition to explaining simply 
the lessons of the catechism; moreover, to promoie 
and supervise recreation. and games, which may not 
be neglected as a religicus influence. 
It is with this idea of impressing “the message of religion 
through every faculty .. .” that the curriculum is planned. 
Handicraft classes, for instance, while fascinating and 
useful in themselves, can be made even more fascinating 
as they serve the intent of the course. One method used 
is to incorporate into the handicraft some religious 
motifs, whose symbolism the sisters explain and the chil- 
dren execute. Since doctrine is the heart of the course, 
teachers are well prepared to make each point clear as 
it is incorporated into the project work. 

The beginnings of any worth-while work are always 
hard and slow. Much thought and effort had to go into 
the development of techniques and teaching methods. To- 
day, however, these religious vacation schools are so well 
along in experience, so well organized, that teachers and 
lay helpers have little trouble conducting them. Plans 

and schedules have been well worked out through the aid 
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of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. The entire 
program is outlined in three Religious Vacation School 
Manuals, which have been prepared by the Confraternity 
and are followed as guides. 

The usual schedule covers a four-week period, five 
days a week, with a three-hour session each day. In many 
rural areas, however, it is more practical to conduct the 
school for two weeks of full-day sessions. The following 
daily order is quite generally accepted, though it, too, 
may vary according to local needs: 


8:15 Mass for children 
9:00 Opening prayers and hymns 
9:10 Picture study and sacred story 
9:30 Christian doctrine 
10:00 Conduct and religious practice 
Recess with supervised recreation 
10:30 Singing 
10:45 Liturgy 
11:00 Religious project work, handicraft classes 
11:50 Closing prayers 
12:00 Dismissal 


In the matter of teaching material and techniques, the 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles, which has the greatest num- 
ber of vacation schools, has done some very fine pioneer 
work, particularly in proj- 
ects. Among its specialties 
s a series of graded project 
books explaining the cate- 
chism, liturgy, etc., using 
rotogravure pictures, many 
of them copies of Old Mas- 
ters. The children work on 
their religious project books 
with all the zeal they would 
put into a scrap-book about 
their favorite sport. Compo- 
sition of these books is not 
mere “busy work”—useless acti: cy tossed at the children 
like “hush-puppy” to keep them quiet while the teacher 
is otherwise occupied. It is an integral part of learning. 
Students thereby become acquainted with the pictures, 
and they add drawings of their own and brief composi- 
tions correlated with the topics of instruction. A finished 
book represents a real step toward learning, and is 
proudly displayed at home. On the closing day of school, 
prizes are usually awarded for the best books. 





Hands are not the only members occupied in this learn- 
ing process. Eyes come in for their share through visual 
education—film strips on “The Mass,” “The Command- 
ments,” “Sacramentals,” “Vestments,” “The Rosary”; 
and the ears through carefully chosen recordings on n the 
life of Christ and other religious subjects. 

Many other special projects are devised by the various 
schools, such as a school paper, written and edited by 
the pupils and containing stories of school activities and 
news of projects under construction. 

Practical details of running vacation schools are worked 
out through diocesan headquarters of the Confraternity 
to meet local conditions. The expense, which is slight, is 
usually borne by the local parish or mission. Textbooks 
must be bought from funds allocated, of course, and often 
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the project materials. The latter are sometimes supplied 
by the pupils. Then there is the matter of lodging for the 
sisters or other teachers, and a gift—usually $5 a week— 
for each teacher. 

Transportation to the school is arranged by hired buses, 
by parents taking turns with their cars or by volunteers 
who offer to drive the children to and fro. 

And where do these schools meet? In rather unusual 
places at times, depending, again, on local situations. 
Sometimes they are. held in private homes, sometimes in 
abandoned barns, in makeshift huts, in parochial schools, 
in rectories—even under the open sky. 

Since 1921, when young Father O’Hara started the re- 
ligious vacation schools in Oregon, the movement has 
spread so that it is known in almost all rural areas and 
jn a great many metropolitan centers as well. Priests and 
sisters, realizing the apostolic worth of the undertaking, 
support it wholeheartedly, even at a sacrifice of time and 
energy. But the work is too tremendous to be borne by 
clergy and religious alone. Lay helpers are badly need- 
ed. There is a place for everybody in the work. 

The laity, when officially accredited by archdiocesan 
or diocesan offices of the Confraternity, can teach wher- 
ever the number of religious is inadequate. Lay teachers 
are doing splendid work in many places. In 1937, Trinity 
College students helped in Southern Pines, N. C. In 1941, 
Ursuline College, Louisville, sent representatives to 
Birmingham. The following summer two girls from St. 
Mary’s College in Notre Dame, Ind., taught in the same 
place. Six girls from Maryland College in Scranton, Pa., 
assisted in RVS work in Alabama, and ten students from 
the College of St. Rose in Albany taught in North Caro- 
lina. This summer, six engineering students, boys from 
Manhattan College in New York City, will be doing RVS 
work in the Carolinas and Georgia. 

Many people, interested in the Christlike idea behind 
this bringing of the word of God, would like to help but 
do not care to go through the preparation for teaching. 
(And proper preparation for teaching is the secret of 
success.) In such cases, there are still many ways of help- 
ing —and not necessarily by financial contribution. 
Transportation is always a problem. In many places par- 
ents cooperate; in other places they can’t, and transporta- 
tion becomes a catch-as-catch-can proposition. A car, a 
tankful of gas and a careful driver can do a world of 
good in bringing these children to their religious vaca- 
tion school—and to a greater knowledge of God. 

There are places in the movement for those without a 
car, too. Somebody has to prepare material necessary for 
the project period—paper, paste, paints and crayons. 
Somebody should take a record of attendance, so that the 
teachers have more time for actual teaching. Somebody 
has to attend to records and supervise recreation. And 
what a Godsend to have somebody help clean up at the 
end of the day and prepare the material to be used the 
next morning. 

Furthermore, there is always the need of lay helpers 
as “home visitors”’—to contact parents in need of extra 
encouragement, to convince them of the value and the 
joy their children will get out of these schools. 


Religious vacation schools are fun—meaning pleasure 
—to children; they’re fun—meaning spiritual sati-fac- 
tion—to those who assist. At the end of the session in one 
school last year—after the Communion breakfast, after 
the program for the parents, after the awarding of prizes, 
aiter the exhibit—one little boy picked up his project 
book, the crucifix he had made out of wood, his medals 
and holy cards and prepared to go home. 

“Br-rother!” he announced proudly, “Now I’m a Cath- 
olic! When I go to church I can sing the hymns the Catho- 
licker kids sing and I’m gonna ask my Pop to send me to 
the Catholicker school all winter long.” 

Pop not only consented—he came back to the Church! 


Ontario’s railway- 
school cars 





James Montagnes 





In ISOLATED NORTHERN ONTARIO, hundreds of 
miles from the nearest town, from schools and churches, 
live—for months or years at a time—those modern 
pioneers of Canada who engage in trapping, hunting, 
prospecting and railway-building. With them are their 
families, their wives and children. Among these hardy 
and enterprising people one finds representatives of every 
European nationality, as well as native Indians of the 
region and white men and women of Canadian birth. 

The men and women can take it; they are sturdy folk. 
But what about the children in these wilds? How, for 
one thing, can they be educated in districts where there 
are no schools? Aware of the value of the work done 
by the parents, and fully aware also of the importance 
of the children, the people of Canada have arranged 
for the teaching of these youngsters of the wilds. Their 
schools come to them. 

Seven railway cars, fitted as schoolrooms, travel 
throughout northern Ontario to bring education to those 
far from civilization. In half of each car there are desks, 
wall maps and blackboards; the other half is used as 
living quarters for the school teacher and his family. All 
of the teachers are married. Their own children, too, are 
living and growing up and being educated in the cars. 

Fourteen pupils can be handled at one time in these 
traveling schoolrooms. There are, however, few stops 
where as many as fourteen come for the week’s teaching, 
so sparsely settled is the country in which the cars travel. 
As in the country school of both the United States and 
Canada, all grades are taught in one room. 

Although the stops at each settlement last only a week 
at a time, the regular school term is maintained. Once 





(James Montagnes, a free-lance correspondent for United 
States and British Empire publications, writes about 
Canada and Canadian news developments.) 
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a month the car and teachers arrive; for a week there 
is teaching; for the following three weeks the children 
are assigned work to do every day. These out-of-school 
educational tasks, Ontario educators have found, teach 
self-reliance; and the boys and girls study hard. In fact, 
they frequently complete the year’s curriculum in ad- 
vance of the town children, and deserve a grade of pro- 
motion each year. 

By arrangement with the railways, which have built 
special spur lines for the school cars, each car visits 
four settlements per month. When the car has been 
brought by freight or express train to the spur line, the 
switches are locked so that no other train can come onto 
the spur and endanger the school. The circuits traveled 
by the teachers vary from 83 to 221 miles. 

To the schools come boys and girls from far and near, 
many traveling through the bush for forty miles for the 
week of teaching each month. Some of the pupils can go 


Plant Councils 
in Belgium 





William Solzbacher 





In THE SPECTACULAR FIGHT over the return of 
King Leopold to the Belgian throne, another recent event, 
possibly of even greater significance for the future of 
the country, has been largely overlooked by foreign ob- 
servers. That is the election of Plant Councils (conseils 
d’entreprise) in all factories and business firms employ- 
ing more than 200 workers—a step which is the outcome 
of the Economic Organization Act of September 28, 1948. 

The purpose of that law (Loi portant Organisation de 
(Economie) is to give labor a share in management. 
In this development the Plant Councils are ‘likely to 
play an even more important, and certainly a more deli- 
cate, role than either the Central Economic Council of 
Belgium, which has been functioning since September, 
1949, or the Industry Councils (for various branches of 
economic life), which are still in the preparatory stage. 
The three kinds of councils, established under the law of 
1948, are meant to represent only the first phase of the 
“structural reform” of economic and social life. Other 
measures planned, but not yet enacted, include a reform 
of corporation law and the establishment of a National 
Labor Council (Conseil National du Travail), with con- 
siderable authority over labor-management relations. 

The appearance of Plant Councils on the industrial 
scene was described by leaders of the Christian as well 
as the Socialist labor unions as a “revolutionary” event. 
The monthly bulletin of the CSC (Confédération des 
Syndicats Chrétiens) , organ of the Christian Labor Union 
Federation, declared: 


The new Councils will undoubtedly bring about a 
profound change in the position of the working 
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home daily; others stay at the homes of nearby railway 
workers or build their own shelters in the bush near the 
railway schoolroom. They come on foot and by canoe, 
on snowshoes or skis in the winter. 

Truancy is unknown to the teachers of the railway 
school cars. The boys and girls are eager to come; their 
parents are eager to have them learn. It is no uncommon 
sight to see children and parents together in the evening 
after school, the boys and girls teaching their elders what 
they have learned. 

Like the people they serve, the teachers of the school 
cars are people of the outdoors. They choose the work 
because they prefer the wilds to the towns. To the outly- 
ing settlements they bring the arts of civilization; but 
they too are learning, being taught by their own pupils, 
who are adept in woodcraft—and always know the best 
fishing spots. In Canada’s traveling school cars the pio- 
neer spirit is carrying on. 


Belgium’s “Plant Councils” assume new importance 
in the light of Pope Pius XII’s June 3 criticism of 
“the right to economic joint-management” (Am. 7/15, 
p. 395). Dr. Solzbacher, Assistant Professor of Politi- 
cal Science at Mount Saint Vincent College, Mount 
Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, N. Y., reports on the pro- 
visions of the law and the ideological conflicts involved. 


class. From now on, plant managers will no longer 
be completely the bosses. They will have to share 
their power with the workers. Not only must the 
workers be consulted on many important matters, 
but they are granted equal rights with management 
in all matters concerning social-welfare institutions 
at the plant. In addition, they are entitled to very 
detailed information concerning the economic and 
financial operation of the firm, more detailed even 
than the information which the shareholders receive. 
It cannot be denied that this reform leads us to a 
real revolution in economic life. 
While such general statements about the significance of 
the Plant-Council elections marked the beginning of the 
campaign, emphasis shifted gradually to another plane: 
the competition between the two major labor-union fed- 
erations presenting lists of candidates. These were the 
Christian Labor Union Federation (CSC) and _ the 
General Belgian Labor Federation (FGTB, Fédération 
Générale du Travail de Belgique). The FGTB, which 
includes Socialists and Communists and is at present 
completely dominated by the Socialists, was particularly 
aggressive in this struggle, using such slogans as “Smash 
the Christians” (écrasez les chrétiens) and mixing anti- 
religious with anti-capitalist arguments. 
Here, for example, are two paragraphs from an article 
by André Renard in the February 18 issue of the FGTB 
weekly, Syndicats: 


The Economic Organization Act exists. We know 
what it gives us, but we also know what it does not 
give us. We are ready to make the most of it and. 
especially in the Plant Councils. to use it as a 
weapon in our struggle for social justice—that is, 
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in our anti-capitalist struggle. But we are being 
interfered with in our action by the CSC. Therefore, 
in launching our election campaign, we have stated 
that it is necessary to smash the Christians. ... 


In the first postwar years we lived under an illu- 
sion. We believed that the generous ideas formulated 
in the Draft Agreement of Social Solidarity [adopt- 
ed in the underground during the war by repre- 
sentatives of management and labor] would be ap- 
plied. Today, however, management, re-established 
in all its prerogatives, shows its true face. This is no 
longer the kind of management that is willing to 
place capital and labor on a footing of equality. 
It is a fighting management. We have to oppose to it 
fighting labor unions. But the Christians are not 
capable of fighting....They are forbidden to do 
so. The Christian labor unions have a doctrine, 
which the Pope repeats whenever he can, founded 
on the cooperation of the classes....In this new 
phase of anti-capitalist action, the Christian unions 
take their stand on the side of capital. They are on 
the other side of the barricade. Therefore it is our 
first duty to make them as small as we can. We do 
not want anyone in Belgium or abroad to believe 
that the working class of our country is pro-capital- 
ist.... The working class now has an opportunity 
to choose between class cooperation and the class 
struggle. 
In dragging the teachings of the Popes into the election 
campaign, Renard returned to a pet argument of his 
which he used earlier in the FGTB magazine, Volonteé: 
“The encyclicals are in our opinion so ambiguous that 
one cannot find a really revolutionary flame in them.” 


So far, Plant-Council elections have been held only in 
factories and business firms employing more than 200 
workers. In this class, the Socialist unions, which have 
the backbone of their strength in the mass industries, 
obtained a substantial majority of votes, as was to be 
expected. In the first 618 plants to report election re- 
sults, the FGTB won 2,824 seats, the CSC 1,398, and 
the Liberal labor unions, connected with the Liberal 
Party (ultra-conservative in economic matters), ran a 
poor third with only 57 seats. The Christian unions 
captured a majority of seats in the clothing industry. 
the printing industry and the banks; they won an equal 
number with the Socialists in the leather industry. In 
all other industries the Socialists came out on top, in 
some of them with impressive majorities—for instance, 
in the metal industry (986 to 332), the coal mines (424 
to 196) and the department stores (59 to 20). 

These figures are not conclusive, however, because elec- 
tions in factories and business firms employing fewer 
than 200 workers are still to be held. Under the Eco- 
nomic Organization Act, Plant Councils must be elected 
in all plants employing 50 workers or more. Councils 
may be elected in smaller plants if management and 
labor unions reach an agreement to this effect. 


Although election returns may not be too reassuring 
for the Christian unions, membership figures indicate 
strength. In fact, at the present time the Christian unions 
have a larger dues-paying membership than the Social- 
ist unions. On September 30, 1949 (the last date for 
which precise figures are available), CSC membership 
was 531,178. It is now believed to be substantially higher 


than 550,000, while FGTB membership is somewhat be- 
low the half-million mark. 

FGTB leaders have, of course, tried to minimize the 
numerical factor. André Renard, the FGTB’s “expert” 
on the Christian unions, wrote in Volonté: 

We do not deny that the Christian labor unions are 

numerically powerful. Since the end of the war 

their membership figures have grown considerably. 

But we do deny that the Christian labor movement 

is powerful by its concepts, its doctrines and its 

action. It is difficult to believe that it will ever be- 

come a revolutionary movement....It consists 
largely of workers whose labor-union consciousness 

is of recent origin. In some villages the pastors 

have recruited the members. ...So often in the past 

have we dragged the Christians after us that we 

should consider ourselves perfectly capable of con- 

tinuing to do so. 
There is a nucleus of truth in this diatribe. The increase 
in CSC membership has come largely from formerly 
unorganized workers in small factories and from the 
ranks of office workers. The Plant-Council elections have 
shown that the Christian unions have made only slow 
headway in the mass industries. 
In the fight against the 
Christian labor unions, the 
FGTB accused its oppo- 
nents of being supported not 
only by the “capitalists” and 
the Church, but also by the 
Communists. This strange 
claim was based on the pub- 
lished reports of a speech which the General Secretary 
of the Belgian Communist party, Edgard Lalmand, made 
at a meeting of the party’s Central Committee. He de- 
clared: 

We must not ignore the fact that beside the FGTB 

there is the powerful CSC, whose membership is 

growing while that of the FGTB is decreasing. With 
half a million members, the Christian unions have 
outgrown the FGTB. They are becoming stronger 
and stronger in the Walloon parts of the country. 

They have powerful financial resources and well- 

trained leaders who are clever demagogues. Only 

very few Communists are affiliated with the 

Christian unions; those of us who carry on any 

kind of activity in them are even less numerous. 

This is not the first time that the attention of the 

Central Committee has been drawn to this dangerous 

gap in the Party’s labor-union activities; but we 

have to admit that up to now the problem has never 
been tackled with the attention which it deserves. 


This statement was undoubtedly in part an expression 
of resentment about the fact that all Communists have 
been ousted from leading positions in the FGTB, in which 
they held seven out of fifteen seats on the Executive 
Committee in 1945. Lalmand implied that the FGTB 
would not have lost first place to the CSC if the Com- 
munist officials had been retained in their positions in 
the former. 

While campaign oratory need not be taken at face 
value, there is little doubt that the two labor-union fed- 
erations are now more hostile to one another than they 
were in 1948, when the Economic Organization Act was 
passed almost unanimously in Parliament. In the Senate 
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only one vote was cast against the bill, and there was one 
abstention. There is also less willingness on the part 
of management and labor to cooperate and to compro- 
mise. The great experiment of “industrial democracy” 
through the Plant Councils has thus become more diff- 
cult. 

Some of the rights and duties of the Councils have 
been clearly defined in the law, and are not likely to 
create major difficulties: the fixing of the vacation 
schedule, the adoption of general rules for the hiring 
and firing, classification and seniority of workers, the 
enforcement of safety regulations, the administration 
of social-welfare institutions, etc. 

Other stipulations, however, give labor a right to be 
consulted and informed on matters which concern the 
basic functions of management. These are not wholly 
explicit and unambiguous, and will therefore reveal their 
full meaning only in the light of experience. Under the 


law, management must submit to the Plant Council eco- 
nomic and financial information concerning the opera- 
tion of the firm. Management is not obliged to open its 
books to labor representatives, but the Plant Council 
has the right to appoint a certified public accountant as 
an inspector (réviseur), who shall be given access to the 
books and who shall submit a report certifying that the 
facts and figures given by management are “correct and 
complete.” 

The law is worded in such a manner that a peaceful 
“revolutionary” change in Belgium’s economic and 
social order is possible under the Plant-Council system, 
but that it is by no means inevitable. Much will depend 
on the spirit in which management and labor make their 
new relationship a constructive reality and on the way 
in which the rival labor unions, in spite of ideological 
differences, work together for social justice and the 
common good. 





Thomas Merton: poet 
of contemplation 





Sister M. Joselyn 





But who shall tell the blazes and exchanges 

The hidden lightning and the smiles of blinding 
night, 

The kiss and vanish of the sudden invitation. 

The game and promise of espousal ? 


i NEVER HAS BEEN any question in the mind 
of Thomas Merton as to the relative values of contem- 
plation and poetry; the question was lucidly and dis- 
passionately disposed of years ago in the essay, “Poetry 
and the Contemplative Life.” To Merton, as to any thor- 
oughgoing monk, “the sacrifice of an art would seem 
small enough to pay for this ‘pear! of great price.’ ” While 
the young poet concedes, following the thought of Mari- 
tain, that the esthetic instinct can be of genuine assistance 
to the developing contemplative, since in a sense all 
poets are contemplatives, he still realizes that there is a 
point at which the poetic sensibility becomes actually an 
obstacle to divine union. 

What about the eventuality in which obedience requires 
the contemplative religious to practise his art? Will the 
two ends—obedience and contemplation—then oppose 
and thwart each other? Thomas Merton does not think 
so, though it is plain from certain passages in both his 
poetry and prose that the question has been a vexing one 
to him. In “The Poet to His Book,” for example, he ques- 
tions 

... will I wear you once again in purgatory, 

Around my mad ribs like a shirt of flame? 

Or bear you on my shoulders for a sorry jubilee 

My Sinbad’s burden? 


or, as expressed in these lines: 
Were you, in clean obedience my Cross 
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Sent to exchange my life for Christ’s in labor? 


Or have I only bled to sow you full of stones and 
thorns, 

Feeding my minutes to my own dead will? 
But the poet concludes, in a resolution satisfying at least 
to the mind, that it is, as St. Thomas Aquinas taught, more 
meritorious to share the fruits of contemplation with 
others than merely to enjoy them ourselves. “And cer- 
tainly, when it comes to communicating some idea of the 
delights of contemplation, the poet is, of all men, the 
one who is least at a loss for a means to express what is 
essentially inexpressible.” So Merton instructs his book 
of poems: 


Go, stubborn talker, 
Find you a station on the loud world’s corners, 


And spend your pennyworth of prayer 
There in the clamor of the Christless avenues: 


And try to ransom some one prisoner 
Out of those walls of traffie, out of the wheels of that 
unhappiness! 
If a legitimate aim of Merton’s poetry is “to communicate 
some idea of the delights of contemplation,” it may be 
timely now, after three or four volumes of verse from the 
young Trappist, to examine his efforts to achieve this aim. 
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Merton, perhaps more than the ordinary Christian, had 
necessarily to undertake a work of rigorous penitential 
and ascetical preparation for a life of contemplative 
prayer, and since he is, again more than the ordinary 
Christian, articulate, it is not surprising that he has w rit- 
ten a considerable number of poems dealing with the 
approach to the contemplative life: 


I went into the desert to receive 

The keys of my deliverance 

From image and from concept and from desire. 
A recurring theme of A Man in the Divided Sea (1946) 
is Merton’s prayer for penance, and the piercing realiza- 
tion of having been so lately delivered from a life of 
sinful pleasure. Thus, in “The Peril,” he asks God to 


Rob me, and make me poor enough to bear my price- 


less ransom; 
Lock me and dower me in the gifts and jails of tribu- 


lation: 
Stab me and save me with the five lights of Your 


Crucifixion! 


One of the most poignant poems of this penitential period 
is “The Biography,” in which Merton tells how “my 
life is written on Christ’s Body like a map,” and reiter- 
ates his desire to expiate through his own cross: 


Where, on what cross my agony will come 
I do not ask You! 


if ie Your Cross Your life and death and mine are 


one, 
Love teaches me to read, in You, the rest of a new 


history. 

Already there is a note expressing the strange new joy 
which the monk finds in penance itself, in utter contra- 
diction to the law of the world so recently abandoned: 

Shall we not love You, Christ, 

Best in a shuttered house, 

Although the silver windows sweat with dread? 

Shall we not praise You, Saviour, 

Now at the rising of the sickle moon, our murderess, 


When dawn is colder than a knife 
Between the marrow and the flesh? 


Then shall our hearts not sing 

With vision and with victory 

Because our eyes are full of blood? 
For penance carries within itself the promise of a new 
joy, a closer union and a stronger desire for union, be- 
cause only the purified nature can entirely love God, and 
the greater the purification, the more intense the desire. 
The soul can now 

. make ready for the Face that speaks like light- 
ning 
Uttering the new name of . . . exaltation 


Deep in the vitals of your soul. 
Make ready for the Christ, whose smile, like light- 
ning, 

Sets free the song of everlasting glory 

That now sleeps in your paper flesh, like dynamite. 
The poet speaks of the daily work of the monk as a 
preparation for contemplation in “Trappists, Working,” 
but he reminds us that there is a preparation of the mind 
as well as of the body: for “minds, as meek as beasts” 
must “stay close. at home in the sweet hay,” and “in- 


tellects are quieter than the flocks that feed by starlight.” 
One must achieve a state like that of St. Paul the Hermit 
who 
Wounded from head to foot by His most isolated 
Trinity 
Asking no more questions, 
Forgetting how to spell the thought of scrutiny 
And wanting no secret 
. .. died to the world of concept 
Upon the cross of your humility. 


With the writing of Figures for an Apocalypse (1947), 
there is increasing emphasis on the positive accomplish- 
ments of penance in the soul of the poet, and on the poised 
nearness to a new union with Christ as yet undreamt of. 
The soul now triumphantly but humbly calls out to God: 


This is the end of my old ways, dear Christ! 

Now I will hear Your voice at last 

And leave the frosts (that is: the fears) of my De- 

cember. 

And though You kill me (as You must), more, more 

ll trust in You. 

For though the darkness and the furious waters of 

that planting 

Seep down and eat my life away 

Yet my dark night both eats and feeds me, 

Til I begin to know what new life, green life springs 

within my bones. 
In “A Mysterious Song in the Spring of the Year,” the 
poet speaks of a happy death where “life and fright, love 
and loss are drawn apart and stand forever separate,” 
for “heaven is builded deeper and stronger everywhere/ 
From the collapse of our neglected history.” 

The soul has now achieved a new quiet (“Our eyes are 
dark, but we are not asleep:/Our hands are folded where 
we work, in state, in requie”’), in which it has learned 
once for all that “Our natures poise and point toward 
You” ... “our loves revolve about You as the planets 
swing upon the sun.” Now “we are bled from death to 
life’ upon the cross, and our escaping feet “dance on 
the air and run upon the surface of the sea.” 

Though his deliverance from the bondage to sin and 
to disordered love of creatures is now within reach, still 
the genuine ascetic knows that all of life is a warfare, 
that for wounded human nature the penitential season 
never ends. Merton reminds himself in “Song of a Travel- 
ler” what the price would be for so much as a momentary 
complacence: 

Let us lean one moment to the witchery of your thin 


clarions 
And all our flowery mountains will be tattered with 


a coat of weeds; 
And the bright sun. our friend, turning to a pro- 
digious enemy, 
Will burn our way with curses, 
Hardening our hesitation, in that instant, to a solid 
weight... 
In one of his most arresting poems, “The Landfall,” 
Thomas Merton signalizes the true meaning of all pen- 
ance and asceticism for the Christian. In lines whose 
meaning is reminiscent of Francis Thompson’s “Hound 
of Heaven,” the Trappist describes a visit to a wondrous 
isle “beyond the ways of the far ships,” “beyond the brim 
of the enamel world” where every delight awaits the rare 
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comer. For “this island is your Christ, your might, your 

fort, your paradise.” Even the angels strive to find “this 

new world’s virgin shore,” but, most curious of all, one 

sees 

. .. from the ocean’s jeweled floor 

The long-lost divers, rising one by one, 

Smile and throw down their dripping fortunes on 
the sand, 


And sing us the strange tale 
Of the drowned king (our nature), his return! 
The aim of all penitential practices had been to prepare 
the soul for union with God, yet even in the depths of the 
penitenial life there had been moments of intense union 
when we 
. . with work too suddenly done 


And locked in a trice to the unexpected Cross 
Had died and gone our way... 


But prayer varied, was of as many climates, almost, as 
the seasons, the poet tells us in “Two States of Prayer.” 
Sometimes it was October, sometimes December, when 
“Folded in the buried seed/ The virtual summer lives and 
sleeps.” But that the talent or gift of prayer in the soul 
of the poet was to have its own fruitful and developing 
life is evident from many pages of his books. The desire 
for union becomes almost unbearable, as we see in the 
lines of “St. John’s Night” and “How Long We Wait.” 

Merton first comes really to grips with the poetic ex- 
pression of intense prayer in “After the Night Ofice— 
Gethsemani Abbey,” in which the monk describes one of 
the intervals of private prayer following the first portion 
of the night office. The praises and canticles have been 
sung, the psalmody is done; now before dawn it is time 
“to open the secret eye of faith.” And then it is that 

The weak walls 

Of the world fall 


And heaven, in floods, comes pouring in. 
But the soul is ready, and knows how to comport herself : 

Sink from your shallows, soul, into eternity, 

And slake your wonder at that deep-lake spring. 
It is in this poem that Merton creates one of his most 
striking figures to express union in prayer, the figure of 
God caught in the soul as the moon is caught in th 
branches of a tree. 

. . . like the flying moon, held prisoner, 

Within the branches of a juniper, ] 

So in the cages of consciousness 

The dove of God is prisoner yet... 
In an earlier poem on St. Alberic, Merton, attempting to 
describe the saint’s ecstasy, could only achieve 

... in the high-noon of contemplation, 


reason died by blindness, 
Your faith escaped, and found the flowering Cross— 


But the poet slowly acquires sureness in speaking of this 
ineffable subject. In An Apocalypse there are a number 
of new figures to describe the work of God in the con- 
templative soul. In a bold image found in “Song: Con- 
templation,” Merton tells how 

.. . in the dazzled, high and unelectric air 

Seized in the talons of the terrible Dove, 


The huge unwounding Spirit, 
We suddenly escape the drag of earth 
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Fly from the dizzy paw of gravity 
And swimming in the wind that lies beyond the track 
Of thought and genius and of desire, 

Trample the white, appalling stratosphere. 

The poet also employs several figures relating to water 

to express the inrush of divinity. In “Evening: Zero 

Weather,” he finds himself “sunken in the summer of our 

adoration,” where we “plunge down, down into the 

fathoms of our secret joy/ That swims with indefinable 
fire,” and in “Theory of Prayer,” in lines of utter in. 
sistence he apostrophizes a peace borne in on a full-armed 
ocean: 

. .. the armed ocean of peace, 

The full-armed ocean is suddenly within us. 

Where, where peace, did you get in? 

And the armed ocean of quiet, 

The full-armed ocean stands within us: 

Where, from what wells, hid in the middle of our 

essence 

You silences, did you come pouring in? 

In the later poems, the visitations of God are described 

more and more in terms of fecundity: they are the har- 

vest sheaf, the song uttered and heard, the jewel ger- 
minating “deep in the heart of a Kaffr mountain”; 
So now our gravity, our new-created deep desire 
Burns in our life’s mine like an undiscovered dia- 
mond. 
Sometimes, however, there is only God, Who “ .. . sings 
by Himself in acres of night,” while “walls fall down that 
guarded paradise.” 
Or, under the action of the Holy Trinity, 
. . . the whole universe swells with Thy wide-open 
speed, 
. .. the world bursts, breaks, huge Spirit, with Thy 
might 
Then land, sea, and wind swing 
And roll from my forgotten feet 


While God sings victory, sings victory 
In the blind day of that defeat. 


One can, I think, conclude that Thomas Merton has 
achieved more than modest success in expressing the 
truths of the contemplative life, though his output is as 
yet slim and his grasp not always sure. His most recent 
work, The Tears of the Blind Lions (1949), shows un- 
doubted growth both in the density and complexity of his 
poetic art and in the surety and ripeness of his experience. 
But, true contemplative that he is, the poet still, while 
addressing his work to God (“Sweet Christ, discover 
diamonds and sapphires in my verse”), never ceases to 
remind himself of the true end of his vocation: 

May my bones burn and ravens eat my flesh 

If 1 forgot thee, contemplation: 

May language perish from my tongue 

If I do not remember thee, O Sion, city of vision, 

Whose heights have windows finer than the firma- 

ment 
When night pours down her canticles 
And peace sings on the watchtowers like the stars of 
Job. 

From this promising American Trappist poet, I think we 
can expect much, for he will “. . . send Love’s name into 
the world with wings/ [For] songs grow up around me 
like a jungle.” 
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Meeting in a vacuum 





THE ENCOUNTER 
By Crawford Power. Sloane. 310p. $3 


Father Cawder, pastor in a small coun- 
try town, rigidly ascetical in his per- 
sonal life, is chilly in social intercourse. 
Toward the foibles and peccadilloes of 
daily human life he is generally un- 
compassionate, and not at all convinced, 
as his hustling and bumbling curate is, 
that the Church can help souls to 
heaven through a social apostolate. Co- 
operatives, maternity homes, trade un- 
ions seem to him like so many pretty 
toys that can distract from the essential 
work of salvation, which is an_indi- 
vidual concern—though he doubts at 
times that he is the proper individual. 
set aside as a priest, to be an in- 
strument in the supreme business of 
life. He is, in short, both asocial and 
scrupulous, 

By a strange coincidence Father Caw- 
der becomes involved in the lives of a 
cheap carnival entertainer and his mis- 
tress. Feeling his own futility to pierce 
their callousness, he nevertheless fol- 
lows them to a nearby city where, little 
by little, he picks up the threads of the 
prior unsavory story. He succeeds in 
placing the woman’s little daughter un- 
der the care of nuns, and returns to his 
country parish. 

When his curate’s social zeal and his 
own standoffishness have finally come 
to an impasse, the bishop gently sug- 
gests that Fr. Cawder may find more 
scope for his love of hardships if he 
takes over a run-down city parish. Dia- 
mond, the carnival trouper, learns of 
the change and follows Fr. Cawder, 
seeking refuge with him after having 
murdered his mistress. Diamond him- 
self is killed by the police as he tries 
to escape. 

The meat of the story is not found 
in the externals of the priest’s dealings 
with the unsavory pair. It consists of 
the questionings, the doubts, the prob- 
ings of his own soul which the encoun- 
ter sets in train. Has he been motivated 
by pride in thinking that he was called 
upon to help them? Was it his own un- 
conscious lustfulness that impelled him 
to listen with almost fascinated revul- 
sion to the seamy details of the pair’s 
life together? Was he betraying “his 
principle of will,” namely “the solemn 
belief that he was without fault” (what 
an impossible delusion even for a priest 
to have as a principle!) because he 
“was extending the decrees of God by 
his own cleverness”? These questions 
and other pricks of self-torture run 
through the book and give it whatever 
depth it has. 

But has it real depth? There is a 
surface appeal to it, as there is to al- 
most any novel that is “psychological.” 
But I feel that this one is strangely un- 








convincing. First, the priest character is 
unreal, and the spiritual struggles into 
which he is plunged are set on a false 
basis of his own ignorance of what the 
spiritual life really is. Further, the book 
is all beginning and middle—there is 
no end. When Diamond and his woman 
have touched Fr. Cawder’s life and 
passed on, nothing has been changed. 
The priest has not learned or grown; 
his sense of compassion has not been 
enlarged. 

The book is, I believe, a fine exam- 
ple of the difficulties a lay writer meets 
when he tries to fathom the depths of 
the inner priestly life. It can be done, 
of course, as I believe Greene does in 
The Labyrinthine Ways (if on a much 
lower spiritual level than the ideal), 
but I believe it can never be done un- 
less there is somewhere a sense of com- 
pletion, an awareness of the fact that 
inner spiritual struggle brings with it, 
even in the midst of conflict, a realiza- 
tion of tranquillity, of peace—attained 
or at least attainable. And, as far as 
the style goes, even when an author 
writes about confusion, he must write 
about it clearly. This. Mr. Power does 
not do. 

The final verdict, it seems, must be 
that The Encounter is a near miss. 


Haroip C. GARDINER 


Growth or stagnation? 





THIS IS GERMANY 


Edited by Arthur Settel. Sloane. 429p. 
$4 


Twenty-two correspondents for Ameri- 
can and British papers were asked by 
the editor of this volume to contribute 
their impressions as to what is actually 
going on in Germany of today. In his 
introduction, General Lucius D. Clay 
remarks: 





There can be no solution of the Euro- 
pean problem until there is a solu- 
tion of the German problem. It is 
complex and cannot be reduced to 
simple terms, and yet the American 
people must understand it if they are 
to contribute to its solution. There- 
fore, books which describe the prob- 
lem are important to its understand- 
ing and to its solution. 

In spite of its complexity, the Ger- 
man problem can be solved without 
war if we are both understanding 
and patient. Our statesmen can suc- 
ceed in their task if they have the 
full support of the American people. 

The General guarantees the competence 
of the journalists and correspondents 
who prepared this book, with respect to 
knowledge of their subject, powers of 
observation and objective presentation 
of facts. The result is what one would 
expect—clear, vivid writing, direct, 


outspoken and intensely human. There 
is very harsh language on the softness 
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of the Occupation with regard to the 
Nazis, on the unpreparedness of Ger- 
man women to take part in public or 
political life, as well as on the deeper 
and more complex political and social 
issues. 


Well, as U.S. High Commissioner 
J. J. McCloy remarked on July 3, it is 
true that there are some twenty right- 
wing extremist groups in Western Ger- 
many. Yet, he added, they are “no great 
threat,” since they “command only 
negligible support, and, as the number 
of the parties indicates, they are dis- 
joined among themselves.” 

Two of the most competent contribu- 
tions to the symposium are discussions 
of the refugee problem: “Germany’s 
Stepchildren,” by Ernest Leiser of the 
Overseas News Agency, and “March of 
Millions,” by Denis Martin of the Lon- 
don Daily Herald. Mr. Martin, after he 
has sounded the depths of the refugee 
tragedy, still presents a note of hope- 
fulness. 

The experience of the refugees since 
the Potsdam agreement might lead 
one to wonder whether or not the 
grapes of wrath that undoubtedly 
flourish in their ranks might yet pro- 
duce another and more vitriolic vin- 
tage of Teutonic revenge. I do not 
believe this to be the case. 


He finds many signs of the refugees’ 
beginning to take root in the communi- 
ties of the new Germany. The great 
need is “for a more liberal policy in 
refugee legislation by the provincial 
authorities and international recogni- 
tion of the refugee’s still sorry plight.” 
Among the brighter spots may be men- 
tioned the strong emphasis laid upon 
the need of reconciliation and coopera- 
tion between France and Germany, the 
absence of any appeal on the side of 
Russia to Germany and the growing 
responsibility shown by the Bonn Gov- 
ernment. 

Such up-to-the-minute reporting read- 
ily becomes a little behind the times. 
Each important political development 
starts a new perspective, and half a 
dozen of the papers here would have 
taken on a new light after the appear- 
ance of the Schuman Plan. One of the 
correspondents (Max Lowenthal) lays 
stress on the importance of Catholicism 
in present-day Germany as a political 
power. One regrets that the religious 
aspects of postwar Germany are not in- 
cluded. One good paper on Germany’s 
religious development today would have 
greatly added to the value of the 
volume. Joun LaF arce 
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YOUR BROWN 
SCAPULAR || 


by 
Most Rev. E. K. Lynch, O.Carm. 


To commemorate the seventh cen- 
tenary year of the Brown Scapu- 
lar the Prior General of the 
Carmelite Order has prepared this 
history of the origin and the spir- 
itual significance of the Scapular. 
In lucid language he traces the 

Scapular from the time of Elias 
down to the present day. He 
reminds us of Our Lady’s triple 
promise and the pledge of ever- 
lasting salvation to those who ) 
wear it faithfully. The Scapular 
is not only a sign of our perfect 
consecration to Mary but also a 
constant reminder of our duty to 
behold and imitate her as well. 


$2.50 | 


At your bookstore 
or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
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HOMEWARD BORN. 


By Ruth Chatterton. Simon & Schuster. 
312p. $3. 


The adjustments that must be made by 
both the American mother and her 
adopted Jewish refugee son make up 
the plot of this novel. From another 
point of view, Homeward Borne is the 
story of a foolish woman who brings 
unhappiness to herself and to her 
family as well as to the adopted refugee 
because of her compulsion to compen- 
sate for her rejection of a Jewish suitor 
whom she loved as a young girl. 

Homeward Borne is the first novel to 
be written by Ruth Chatterton, the 
American actress, and it is commend- 
able that her first work of fiction is 
neither autobiographical nor reminis- 
cent of the natural environment of an 
actress. Rather, it is a story whose 
plot, setting and characters were de- 
signed from the imagination and ob- 
servation of the author. 





It will be interesting to note that 
Miss Chatterton’s novel grows in pow- 
er, in technique and in artistic execu- 
tion as the story progresses from 
chapter to chapter. The first half re- 
veals the initial efforts of composition 
and the unskillful verbose description 
of the amateur, while the plot lags la- 
boriously. The second half of the novel, 
however, moves rapidly and holds the 
reader in suspense. This latter part of 
the story is artistically written and 
reveals Miss Chatterton’s real ability 
as a novelist. 

Readers whose primary interest is in 
the plot will most enjoy this novel. 
The characterization and the setting 
are vague and sketchy, and this re- 
viewer could not find in the novel un- 
der consideration the “affirmation” that 
has, in recent years, been so enthusi- 
astically acclaimed by critics for other 
postwar novels of this kind. 


Lypia C, GicLio 





MEDITATIONS IN VERSE 


By Robert Wilberforce. With a Fore- 
word by Alfred Noyes. London: Cath- 
olic Truth Society. 35p. $.50 


It is a happy circumstance that these 
twenty-nine poems are published mnnder 
the handsome colophon of the C:tholic 
Truth Society of London. England and 
the faith are the chime and echo that 
sound through the lines. In a percep- 
tive introduction, Alfred Noyes remarks 
the poet’s candid sincerity, and it is a 
quality that gives poetry like this a 
welcome wherever hearts love ‘England 
for the memory of what it was, or the 
hope of what it could be. 

The flowers of England and the 
ready-made poetry of English places 
are the recurring theme in these poems. 





If the quality of the verse is uneven, 
in his best work, “Two Beggars” and 
“Father Maxwell Ogilvie’s First Mass,” 
Mr. Wilberforce is reminiscent of the 
Meynells, his friends. There is the same 
low-keyed intensity and terse revela. 
tion of depths of feeling. A gift for 
accurate description is evident in poems 
on the return of a hospital ship and 
on Glastonbury, ‘“England’s holiest 
ground.” A jig-timed verse entitled 
“Auriesville” is a reminder that art 
has yet to bring tribute of any kind 
to that sacred place. 
FRANCIS SWEENEY 





AMERICAN LABOR LEADERS 





By Charles A. Madison. Harper. 474p. 
$4 


For the discriminating reader, Mr. 
Madison’s American Labor Leaders 
offers a sympathetic review of trade 
unionism in the United States. As Mr. 
Lieberman recently told the story of 
labor through historic court decisions 
(Unions before the Bar), this author 
tells it through the personalities of 
selected leaders. 

To represent the pioneers, he chooses 
William H. Sylvis, whe organized the 
first strictly national union, and Uriah 
S. Stephens and Terence V. Powderly 
of the Knights of Labor. The different 
types of unionism in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are studied in the 
persons of Sam Gompers, William 
Green, William Hutcheson of the Car- 
penters, John Mitchell and John L. 
Lewis of the coal-miners, and David 
Dubinsky. The story of the railroad 
brotherhoods, the aristocrats of labor, 
is woven around the personality of the 
most “liberal” of their leaders, the late 
Alexander F. Whitney. William Hay- 
wood, of course, is the selected repre- 
sentative of the radical ‘“Wobblies,” 
the Industrial Workers of the World. 
For the newest force in the labor move- 
ment, the CIO, the key figures are 
Philip Murray, Sidney Hillman, Wal- 
ter Reuther and Harry Bridges. 

This choice has the merit of permit- 
ting the author not merely to cover 
the classical struggles of American 
labor, but also to contrast the different 
types of unionism and union leaders. 
Extremely hostile to craft unionism and 
the “stodgy” business-minded Jeaders 
of the AFL, Mr. Madison reserves his 
highest praise for the “radicals,” and 
it makes little difference to him 
whether the “radicals” are Communists 
or not. Apparently, Harry Bridges is 
his ideal of a labor leader. For the 
current fight to oust Stalin’s stooges 
from positions of power in the CIO 
he has no stomach at all. He blames 
all the “red-baiting” on the “hysteria” 
of the moment—and on the members 
of the Association of Catholic Trade 
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Unionists, who, seemingly, exist for no 
other purpose except to harry the 
Commies. 

For their devotion to free. demo- 
cratic trade unionism, even militant 
anti‘Communists like Walter Reuther 
and David Dubinsky, who cannot easily 
be smeared with the ACTU label, are 
roughly treated. Not since the con- 
fused days of the 1930’s has this re- 
viewer come across such incredible 
naivete. BenyJAMIN L. Massr. 


From the Editor’s shelf 

A Gotpen Girt, by Harry Sylvester 
(Harcourt. $3), is Terry Morley, a 
vagrant young American, beautiful and 
immoral, whose entrance into the scene 
—Jaid high in the mountains in Peru— 
starts the action for Mr. Sylvester's 
Jatest novel. The lady influences. in 
varying degrees, Shaw, the typical mod- 
ern pagan and dissatisfied poet; the 
bullfighter Ortiz; Conway, the Catho- 
lic, a maladjusted weakling, fit object 
for the sneers of the other characters 
(and the reader); and the Scot. Mur- 
dock, who tells the story in the role of 
the wise, if amoral philosopher. It is 
an unpleasant tale devoted mainly to 
the sexual promiscuities of a very un- 
pleasant set of people. The reviewer, 
M. J. Hubbard, finds the theme. the 
supposed redemption of the respective 
men, dubious and far-fetched to the 
point of non-existence. The author’s 
gripes against the Church as seen 
through its individuals is narrow and 
immature, to say the least. The credi- 
bility of the whole is greatly marred by 
the vagueness in the character of the 
so-called heroine. The motivation of 
the novel collapses, since the grain of 
gold is so hard to find. 


StupiEs IN PopuULATION, edited by 
George F. Mair (Princeton. $2.50). 
These 1949. Proceedings of the Popula- 
tion Association of America contain 
some competent and informative dis- 
cussions of divorce, mortality, birth 
rate and abortion data. In the opinion 
of reviewer John E. Coogan, the best 
papers are those of Drs. Black of 
Harvard and Bradfield of Cornell on 
population and potential food supply. 


Tue Catnouic Story or Liperta, by 
Martin J. Bane, S.M.A. (McMullen. 
$2.50). This story of the supreme sac- 
rifices made by the pioneer bishops 
and priests to plant the seed of Catholi- 
cism in Liberia during the middle of 
the nineteenth century is told with 
great clarity and sympathy. Joseph F’. 
Acquah, the reviewer. finds this well!- 
presented narrative of the missionarv 
activities in “Africa’s only republic” 
a contribution to the material on the 
endeavors of Mother Church. 





LOUIS Sap~ “No contemporary 


writer on Communism 


has depicted the Communist 
activities, strategy and ma- 
neuvers more graphically, 
fairly and_ unflinchingly.”— 
AUGUSTINE J. OSNIACH, 


describes in detail how O.S.B., Books on Trial. “Ev- 
the Communist conspiracy ery American who is serious- 
operates in the U.S.A ly concerned about the secur- 


ity of the United States should 
buy, read and circulate 


an 
this most valuable book!”’— 
The Tablet 


At all bookstores © $3.50 


— HARPER & BROTHERS 
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TO NEW CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB MEMBERS: 





Start your membership with the JULY SELECTION—— 


TUDOR UNDERGROUND 


by DENIS MEADOWS 


$3.50 


This novel of the Counter-Reformation in England 
is alive with the romance of love and hate, hap- 
piness and misery. It teems with the bitter conflicts 
between morality and immorality, intrigue and 
honesty, faith and faithlessness, which were char- 
acteristics of the Elizabethan age. 


To keep the Catholic faith alive, Fathers Campion 


Teal receive as an a ee ift 
F 


Portrait of the Eternal City. Edited by 
Herbert Bittner and Ernest Nash, this 
beautiful and timely volume tells in text 
and in 170 brilliant pictures the moving 
story of the Holy City. A needed guide and 
book of cherished memories for the Holy 
Year Pilgrim. A “trip to Rome” for those 
who cannot go. Yours upon enrollmen¢ in 


the Club. 


and Persons spearheaded the entry of the Jesuit 
Underground into their native England. They 
were promptly met by the skilful counterespionage 
headed by Sir Francis Walsingham, and his hand- 
some assistant, Hugh Rampling, who is in love with 
Walsingham’s daughter. The exciting pages tell how 
Hugh, a lapsed Catholic, resolves his conflict. 





Be 
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ROME = 


HOW THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB OPERATES 


Our selection committee chooses an outstanding 
book of the month. Our office sends you the Monthly 
Newsletter announcing the chosen book and car- 
rying reviews of other current literature. We ship 
the book postpaid (unless you inform us that you 
do not want the current selection.) 


You pay the regular or club price of the book. To 
maintain membership you need purchase only four 
books each year. For every four books purchased 
you receive a dividend book free—which you may 
choose from the current selections. And you re- 
ceive the above enrollment gift for joining. 
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by Denis Meadows $3.50 
we Please enroll me in The Catholic Book Club and send me the book (s) 
by Fulton J. Sheen $3.00 . “ 
(] THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN checked. Also send me my FREE copy of “Rome.” I agree to pur- 
by Thomas Merton $3.00 chase at least four club selections during the next 12 months. 
( THE OUTLANDER 
by Germaine Guevremont $3.00 NAME 
(] THE WATERS OF SILOE 
by Thomas Merton $3.50 Se ee 
(1 § GOD IN OUR HOUSE by Joseph A. Breig 
U THE PLUM TREE by Mary Ellen Chase = (Cypy —_— oe 
Combined price (to members only) $3.50 
(] FRIAR FELIX AT LARGE (] Money Enclosed 1 Bill Me Later 


by H. F. M. Prescott 











$3.25 
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Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Rospert A. 
MILLIKAN (Prentice-Hall. $4.50). Here 
js accurate reporting of the evolution 
of physics from the academic specialty 
it was at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the modern giant it is today. 
The latter portion of the book is de- 
voted to a discussion of Dr. Millikan’s 
views on the connection between the 
science of physics and the atom-bomb 
age. As an historical account of the 
growth of modern physics, reviewer 
Louis W. Tordella finds the book well 


done and commendable. 





Sister Mary Joseryn, O.S.B., a fre- 
quent contributor to AMERICA, is 
on the English faculty at the Col- 
lege of St. Scholastica, Duluth, 
Minn. 


Rev. Francis Sweeney, S.J., cur- 
rently stationed at St. Robert’s 
Hall, Pomfret Centre. Conn., has 
had poems published in AMERICA 
and is the author of a book of 
verse now with a publisher. 

Lyp1a Giciio. book reviewer and 
free-lance writer, has done grad- 
uate work in English literature. 














THE WORD 











The children of this world are wiser in 
their generation than the children of 


light (Luke 16:8). 


In the newspapers we read of the deaths 
of men and women we have known for 
many years. 

We must depend upon the news- 
papers for such news, because we live 
in a gargantuan city where people are 
separated by distances and by divergent 
interests, but most of all by the fact 
that they are busy about many things. 

In our modern metropolitan centers. 
the details of death are avoided. Peo- 
ple prefer not to know too much about 
the subject. They want to pretend to 
themselves that it is something that 
happens only to somebody else. 

It was not so in the small town in 
which we grew up. There, every death, 
with all appropriate details, was known 
to everybody by word of mouth before 
ever it got into the one-day immortality 
of print. 

In our town, the cause of death was 
always a most important part of the 
story. “Poor man. So young. He worked 
day and night to make a success of his 
business.” 

But never did you hear that he worked 


day and night to make a success of his 
life—and his death. You never heard 
that he worked himself into an early 
grave making himself holy. 

“She poured her life into her chil- 
dren,” they would say. But when you 
asked questions, you learned that she 
poured her life into making them social 
successes, or pushing them into pros- 
perous marriages, or turning them out 
as finished musicians, or goading them 
toward financial achievements. 

You never were told that she poured 
her life into making a saint of herself, 
or saints of her children. 

“He was so devoted to the youngsters. 
He literally killed himself working so 
that they could all have college educa- 
tions.” 

But when you looked into the matter, 
more often than not you discovered that 
they went to colleges and universities 
where their faith and their immortal 
souls were gravely imperiled. Seldom 
if ever did the gossips say that the poor 
chap shortened his life by getting up 
early to go to daily Mass to pray for 
the everlasting triumph of his children, 
and to set them the kind of example 
that would have been worth ten thou- 
sand college educations to them. 

“The children of this world are wiser 
in their generation than the children of 
light.” Yes, they are. They will work 
harder for a promotion in the office, or 
for a new automobile, than most of us 
will work for success eternal. And you 
read the obituaries in the papers, and 
you can’t help wondering sometimes 
what was the point of that particular 
life ever having been lived at all. 

Joserpu A. Breic 





THEATRE 











RETURN OF REVERENCE. One of 
the surprises of the recent season was 
the reappearance of religious sentiment 
in drama. A nun and a clergyman were 
respectively the leading characters in 
The Velvet Glove and Lost in the Stars, 
and a Cardinal was conspicuous in That 
Lady. One swallow doesn’t make a 
summer, of course, and less than half 
a dozen plays may not indicate a trend. 
Still, at least a fissure has appeared in 
the secularism that has dominated the 
stage for the past several years. 

Actors have appeared in clerical garb 
in a number of productions in the past 
five years, but they were either in ob- 
scure roles or cast as characters ap- 
parently intended to flout religion or 
discredit the Church. A typical case 
would be Montserrat, which opened 
early in the autumn, in which priests 
were made to appear as supporters of 





Lifting the veil of mystery 
from the Church’s system 
of government, THE 
HOLY SEE AT WORK ex- 
plains the vast organiza- 
tion working with model 
human efficiency under 
the guidance of a divine 
Founder. It tells about the 
Pope, the general organi- 
zation of the Roman Curia, 
subdivisions, the Cardi- 
nals. Since the author, Ed- 
ward L. Heston, C.S.C., 
has lived in Rome for 14 
years and is Superior of 
the Holy Cross Interna- 
tional College as well as 
Commissary of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Sac- 
raments, he is thoroughly 
familiar with his subject 
and has written an authen- 
tic, fascinating book. 
Preface by his Eminence 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago. 
Illustrated. 


THE HOLY SEE 
AT WORK 


By Edward L. Heston, C.S.C. 
$2.50 
At your bookstore 
THE BRUCE 
PUBLISHING CO. 


107 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Fully accredited Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science 
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York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 


and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 





Saint Joseph 
Academy 


in Southern Pa. near Lancaster 


A Catholic school for girls. Grades 9-12, 
Offers college preparatory, general and com- 
mercial couraes. Small classes. Beautiful 
modern building located on 140 acres. 
Tennis, hockey, etc. $600 includes laundry. 
Accredited by State Department of Education. 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
R. D. 2E Columbia, Pa. 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DEGREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
ACCREDITED BY THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 


St. MICHAELS 
COLLEGE 


Winooski 3, VERMONT 


A Liberal Arts College 
for men. Near Burlington. 
Courses leading to B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Fully 
=| accredited. All sports, in- 
* cluding winter activities in 
scenic locale. Enrollment 
limited to 1,000. 


Write Registrar 
for CATALOGUE 











GEORGETOWN 


VISITATION CONVENT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fully Accredited 
Preparatory School and Junior College for 
Girls—151st Year 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
— College-Liberal Arts Transfer and 
erminal, Secretarial, Medical Secretarial, 
Boarding and Day. Sports. Advantages of 
Country Life in the National Capital. 
Address: Head Mistress of Preparatory Sehool 
Dean of Junior College 
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or temporizers with tyrannical political 
authority. A few seasons back, in The 
Duchess of Malfi, a Cardinal’s scarlet 
robe clothed an avaricious cad. Those 
were extreme instances that came closer 
to the border of open irreverence. In- 
deed, some would say they crossed over 
it. As a rule, religion and the devotional 
mood are not held up for mockery. They 
are simply ignored. 

Lost in the Stars, which deals with 
the race problem in South Africa, be- 
longs in the category of social drama. 
Those who had not been prepared by 
previously reading the book were mildly 
startled when the principal character 
turned out to be, not a labor leader or 
a political agitator, but a country par- 
son, a plain man who walked humbly be- 
fore his God. How different from a play 
like, say, Death of a Salesman, which 
seems to derive its ethical principles 
from laboratory tests and sociological 
research. Stephen Kumalo, the parson, 
does not demand social justice—he 
simply seeks justice. 

In The Velvet Glove the action oc- 
curs in a college operated by an order 
of nuns, and the point at issue is aca- 
demic freedom. The same subject, as 
it happens, was the core of a play 
produced the year before—Good-Bye, 
My Fancy. The earlier play was secular 
in its approach, and the result was 
chaos. Each group of antagonists had 
its own standard of values, and the so- 
lution was in favor of the group which 
had the author on its side. The contest 
was like a sports event in which a quar- 
terback changes goals at will or Ray 
Robinson serves as his own referee. In 
The Velvet Glove the opponents recog- 
nized a common standard, a fixed point 
of reference, and the solution, while it 
may have displeased a part of the audi- 
ence, at least made sense. 

More important, perhaps, is the atti- 
tude of the characters toward life and 
its vicissitudes and problems. Mother 
Hildebrand and Rev. Kumalo have a 
sense of direction. Instead of going off 
on tangents that may lead anywhere in 
limitless space, they work with chart 
and compass in an ordered universe. 
Along with their sense of direction, in 
moments of crisis they have the assur- 
ance of being directed by Supreme Wis- 
dom. 

In That Lady, the characters are not 
morally superior to, although they are 
more refined than, the roughnecks and 
slatterns in A Street Car Named Desire. 
But they do have a sense of moral ac- 
countability, which is a sort of negative 
reverence, and emerge as men and wo- 
men rather than soulless robots. They 
know the right way, even though they 
often choose the wrong, and their con- 
flicts are more exciting than any bat- 
tles of ideologies and test tubes can 
ever be. 


THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











CRISIS sets out apparently to demon. 
strate that a physician’s duty is to save 
life even if his patient is a scoundrel 
whose death would make the world a 
better place. The setting is an unspeci. 
fied Latin-American country. The doc. 
tor with the dilemma is an American 
neuro-surgeon (Cary 'Grant), innocent. 
ly vacationing there with his wife 
(Paula Raymond), when he is kid- 
naped for the purpose of performing 
a brain operation on the local dictator 
(José Ferrer). Despite his cavalier 
treatment and his patient’s nasty char- 
acter—which surgery is not likely to 
improve—the doctor deems it his obli- 
gation to operate. As a statement of 
the inviolability of the Hippocratic 
Oath the picture fails to carry much 
weight for a number of reasons. First 
of all, Latin-American dictators tend 
to have a comic and unreal quality in 
the movies. In addition, this particular 
dictator is shown to be not only on the 
verge of being overthrown but also of 
being replaced by a_ revolutionary 
movement whose leader (Gilbert Rol- 
and) has no more concern for social 
justice than his predecessor. Hence the 
doctor’s decision has no more than 
academic importance one way or the 
other. Had the patient been a genuine, 
large-scale menace, for example Stalin, 
and had the extraneous plot gimmicks 
been eliminated, a fascinating problem 
in medical ethics might have been pro- 
pounded. As it is, the picture is simply 
an unoriginal, adult melodrama, high- 
lighted by some fairly good writing and 
a lively clash of wills and viewpoint 
between the two leading characters. 
(MGM) 


711 OCEAN DRIVE can be loosely de- 
scribed as an exposé of the wire-serv- 
ice racket. In case further elucidation 
is necessary, a wire service is an or- 
ganization which supplies bookies with 
up-to-the-minute racing information and 
is apparently the most lucrative and 
highly skilled branch of the illegal 
horse-gambling set-up. The picture 
states in a preface that it was finished 
under armed guard, following threats 
of violence from the underworld on 
whose toes it was treading. From the 
fact that the underworld is against the 
film, its producers presumably hope to 
encourage the obvious but fallacious 
conclusion that the public should sup- 
port it. However, the story, which de- 
scribes the rise of a bright but dis- 
honest electronics expert (Edmund 
O’Brien) from the time he goes to 
work rigging communications for the 
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uc 
First | 
a | author of THE RACE QUESTION AND THE NEGRO 
ular | 
the | 

f : . ; : , 
tn This urgent and provocative work examines the pressing question of 
Rol- | whether the United States can furnish a spiritual leadership corre- 
cial | ‘ S 

the | sponding to our material strength. Sharpened by assaults of world 
= communism, a chief problem is that of minorities both at home and 
he abroad. It is up to America—now—to show the world the practical 
lin, advantages of brotherhood over prejudice. Backed by over twenty 
a years of experience in the field. the author maintains that religion 
ITO- offers a true solution to the problem, based on the concept of man’s 
od freedom and social justice. 
und 
int “The American people stand in need of this book. . . . They will be 
wel grateful for the experience and the insight out of which it has grown. 

For the questions it raises arc basic to our way of life, and condition 

de- American leadership in the present world. . . . Father La Farge has 
on made a lasting contribution to the great work of translating these ideas 
4 into action.” FRANK TANNENBAUM, America. 

it 

- “The author has not hesitated to give concrete examples of methods 
zal and techniques actually used in the solution of a variety of interracial 
ad | problems. . . . Highly recommended.”—-RICHARD P. BREADEN, 
its Librarian, American Numismatic Society, in the Library Journal. 
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. At all bookstores * $3.00 
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“A NEW CLOUD: 


“BLUE CLOUD’ 








e ee Are “Flying Saucers” real? Several times in the past few years individuals and crowds 
of people have testified that they have seen whirling discs in the sky. They dubbed them “Flying 
Saucers.” A farmer claims that a “Saucer” idled in the sky over his homestead and sat for a 
portrait while he snapped its picture. But we are still guessing, “Are the Saucers real?” 

e ee Lhis summer the people of America and particularly Americans living in North and 
South Dakota will see something new in the sky, something blue in the sky—but something real. 
It’s not a wedding wish on something new, something borrowed, 
something blue. This summer a new cloud will begin to gather and 
to rise from the Dakota prairies. It’s a blue cloud—“‘ Blue Cloud Abbey”’ 
the new Benedictine monastery recently founded in the northeastern 
corner of South Dakota, near Milbank, S. D. 

eee Lhis infant monastery and Marmion Abbey, founded in 
1947, springing from their mother abbey, St. Meinrad’s Abbey in 
Southern Indiana as she approaches her centenary, testify to the 
fecundity of the ancient Benedictine Order in the United States. On June 23 ten monks of 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey, six priests and four brothers, set out on their new venture to join the seven- 
teen priests and two brothers already at work in North and South Dakota. Traveling by stages of 
five to six hundred miles a day they completed their 1058 mile trek by automobile and truck to the 
site of their new home, Blue Cloud Abbey, on Saturday, June 24, 1950. 

- « e Blue Cloud Abbey is to be a mission monastery set up as a nerve center to the body of 
Benedictine Indian missions now located in North and South Dakota. In the course of time 
the Abbey will train the new missionaries needed in the development of the Indian mission field. 

e ee Being named after the Sioux chief, Blue Cloud, its name strikes a familiar note 
among the Indians for whom, the Blue Cloud missionaries will labor. A remarkable man, this 
Indian Chief. He was baptized in the late sixties by the great Jesuit missionary, Father DeSmet. 
Shortly after his baptism his tribe was deprived of the services of a “black robe,” and for almost 
fifty years he and his family preserved the faith as he knew it. A short time before his death he 
was discovered by Father Westrop, a missioner in that region. At his death bed in 1918, he 
was assisted by the well known Benedictine missionary, the late Father Sylvester Eisenman. 
It was Father Sylvester who originally suggested the name “ Blue Cloud Abbey.” 


e ¢ e Blue Cloud Abbey is real, as real as the searing Dakota sun in summer and the biting winter 
wind that roars down out of the Black Hills across the Dakota prairies. But it has been a dream 
for a long time, a dream of more than seventy years duration and even now, to a large part, 
still a dream to the brave men who undertake to build Blue Cloud, to thrust the tower of its 
Abbey Church aloft, piercing the floor of the Dakota sky. 

ee e Over seventy years ago Indians from the Dakota territory traveled 1200 miles to 
St. Meinrad to beg for a “black robe” for their people. Martin Marty, the first Abbot of the 
Indiana monastery, answered their plea. With several of his monks, he himself went to Dakota 
to labor for the red man. His fond dream to found a Benedictine monastery in the Dakotas 
was never realized. In the years that followed, his sons came in ever greater numbers from 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey to carry on his work for the Indians. Finally on October 25, 1949, the 
Abbey Chapter at St. Meinrad voted by a large majority to found a monastery in the Dakotas 
and to make the dream of Abbot Marty and the many heroic and unknown men of the Dakota 
missions a reality. 

e ee Thus Blue Cloud Abbey, a Benedictine monastery in the Dakotas, devoted primarily to the 
praise of God in the public recitation of the Divine Office and secondarily to the spiritual 
welfare of the American Indians, is becoming a reality through the grace of God and the 
generous help of people all over America who see in this undertaking an opportunity to honor 
God, to bring His blessings on our land, and to help the American Indian. 

e « e If you feel moved to help these modern pioneers in their selfless task of erecting a 


house of praise to God and a home of succor to our fellow countrymen, write to the Right 
Reverend Ignatius Esser, O.S.B., Abbot of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Geoffrey Gaughan, O.S.B. 
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wire service until he becomes second 
in command of a nation-wide crime 
syndicate, is not told in a way to merit 
that support. In the last half-reel the 
hero meets a bad end, following a spec- 
tacular but corny chase through Hoov- 
er Dam, and crime is declared not to 
pay. Up to that point, however, his dis- 
edifying career and his love affair with 
a girl (Joanne Dru) whose racketeer 
husband he pays to have “bumped off,” 
is treated with considerably less dis- 
taste and moral perceptiveness than the 
film’s protestations of high-mindedness 
should have called forth. The moral of 
the story is that eight billion dollars 
are bet illegally on horse racing each 
year, and that each two-dollar bet con- 
tributes indirectly to perpetuating an 
underworld reign of terror, extortion 
and murder. The trouble is that adults 
have to sit through a lot of trash to 
find it out. (Columbia) 


IF THIS BE SIN is an old-fashioned. 
scenery-chewing emotional drama_in- 
volving a titled and career-preoccupied 
barrister (Roger Livesey), his neglect- 
ed and possibly faithless second wife 
(Myrna Loy), his daughter (Peggy 
Cummins) and his law partner (Rich- 
ard Greene), who pays court succes- 
sively to the two women. The scene 
alternates between high-toned London 
salons and an equally swanky Capri 
villa. and the ladies’ wardrobes are 
very handsome. Neither the character- 
izations nor the plot complications are 
real enough to warrant much adult 
interest in whether or not it is sin. 
(United Artists) 
Morra WacsH 





PARADE 











AS THE WORLD WENT THROUGH 
the week, its pulse was faithfully reg- 
istered by the newspapers. . . . There 
were definite indications of social pal. 
pitation. . . . The throbbing of events, 
as they flowed by. showed that the times 
were out of joint.... Men were invading 
the sphere of women... . In San Diego, 
Calif., a husband won first place in an 
embroidery contest with a dresser scarf 
of colored embroidery featuring com- 
bination stitches. ... Women were busy- 
ing themselves in fields of activity 
formerly monopolized by men. . . . In 
New Haven, Conn., a citizen fell off his 
bicycle. Thereupon a woman took the 
citizen’s wallet and rode away on his 
bicycle. . . . Strange types of behavior- 
patterns were on view. ... In Mont- 


gomery, Ala., a resident, kept awake by 
the neighbors’ dogs, went down to his 


front porch and barked like a dog him- 
self. His barking set off a chorus of 
canine howls which continued until 
police arrived. . . . Unhappy scenes 
emerged in domestic circles. . . . In At- 
lanta, a two-year-old son chewed up his 
father’s tax refund. ... In an Elizabeth. 
N. J.. divorce court, a woman testified 
against her husband and then fainted; 
a second woman similarly testified and 
fainted, as did a third. The group was 
revived and handed divorces. .. . Heard 
also were the voices of husbands. . . . 
In Chicago, a citizen testified that his 
wife locked the kitchen table and chairs 
in another room and forced him to eat 
standing up at the kitchen sink... . 
Ethical considerations were flouted... . 
In Droxford, England, a cattle dealer 
was arrested, charged with extracting 
the front teeth of nine old cows and in- 
serting false teeth so that the animals 
could be sold as young cows at higher 
prices. 


That romances can develop from the 
most unfavorable situations was demon- 
strated. . . . In Long Beach, Calif., a 
ninety-six-year-old man, tired of eating 
alone in restaurants, married a sixty- 
four-year-old widow. Their romance 
started when he fell off a bus in front 
of her home. Vacations were 
planned. . . . In Knoxville, Tenn., 
judge, after sentencing a defendant to 
fifteen days in jail on a drunken driv- 
ing charge, agreed to let the man serve 
the sentence later during his vacation 
in September. . . . Life paths crossed 
other life paths. . . . In Brooklyn, a 
l:ousewife on her way into her apart- 
ment met a burglar on his way out.... 
Colorful scenes were observed in read- 
ing-rooms. .. . In the Kansas City pub- 
lic library, three detectives surrounded 
a man reading a book entitled: “Crime 
Does Not Pay,” arrested him on a grand- 
larceny charge. . . . Slips of the tongue 
reached the ears of police. . . . In Ca- 
racas, Venezuela, when a girl passed a 
thirty-year-old blind beggar, who was 
panhandling in the street, the beggar 
lifted his dark eye-glasses and ex- 
claimed: “What a beautiful girl.” 


& 


That the twentieth century is out of 
joint is demonstrated by twentieth-cen- 
tury headlines, which are bloodier than 
those of any other century. ... Although 
the century is now only at its half-way 
mark, it has already poured out more 
human blood than any one of the pre- 
ceding twenty-five centuries. ... A thing 
is out of joint when it lacks a necessary 
relationship. . . . Our century is suf- 
fering from such a lack. . . . It lacks 
proper relationship with God. . . . The 
century has drifted off the divine beam. 
... Man cannot manage human society 
without God’s help. . . . This is what the 
twentieth century is trying to do. 
Joun A. Toomey 
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Foreveryadmirer 
of OC Sutth... 
| 


For every hater 
of bigotry... 


A SEGMENT 
of MY TIMES 


The moving autobiog- 
raphy of the man Car- 
dinal Spellman called an 
‘Apostle of American- 
ism.’’ 


JOSEPH M. 
PROSKAUER 


“His reappraisal of the great 
wave of anti-Catholicism that 
was directed against Al Smith, 
by the Klan in Madison Square 
Garden in 1924, and by bigots 
everywhere in 1928, makes the 
most eloquent portion of this 
autobiography... 

“Nowhere else can be found 
a more devoted sketch of Al 
Smith as a public figure than 
in these pages, which glow 
with admiration for his mind, 
his foresight, his practical un- 
derstanding and his abiding 
integrity. The relationship be- 
tween Proskauer, the Jew, and 
Al Smith, the Roman Catholic, 
is a wonderful lesson in toler- 
ance and understanding, and 
Judge Proskauer tells of it 
with deep feeling for the dem- 
ocratic implications involved.” 
— KARL SCHRIFTGIESSER, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 
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Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, te give you examination and advice. 


>GLASSES at reasonable prices 
> JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 


Established 1892 
Louis Mereckling and Staff, Optometrists 
SIX EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Oppesi 
>) 


EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three | 


ite B. Altman's 34th Street Entrance) 
Telephone: MU 5-6774 








WHICH BOOK? 


RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 
Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 
NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 
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0 Sead bi-monthly Catalog 
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NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 85 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. PLEASE help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South Caro- 
lina. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION — My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog, Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








The other foot 

Epitor: I have been a subscriber to AMER- 
1cA for only a short time. Ever since I re- 
ceived my first copy I can hardly wait for 
the next week’s issue. I have passed around 
my copy of the issue with the article on 
mixed marriages (6/24) and my non-Cath- 
olic friends have been left open-mouthed 
to read such impartial covering of such a 
thorny question. 

And I must congratulate you on your 
editorial on “Baccalaureate dilemmas” 
(7/1). I had been thinking about this and 
I am glad that at last the Catholic Church 
is taking a firm stand. 

Although non-Catholics are hollering at 
the top of their lungs for “separation of 
Church and State,” here at West Texas 
State Teachers College we have what Prot- 
estants usually call “flagrant” violations of 
the “great American principle” of separa- 
tion of Church and State—but Protestants 
down here like it. Our baccalaureate ser- 
mon this year was delivered by Dr. Don H. 
Morris, president of Abilene Christian 
College. 

At the commencement exercises proper, 
three “sacred songs,” as our college paper 
described them, were sung by the choir: 
We Praise Thee, There ls a Balm in Gilead, 
and Evening Song of the Weary. These are 
Protestant hymns. 

Now under construction is a West Texas 
State chapel, being built with money col- 
lected by Dr. J. A. Hill, president emeritus 
of this State institution. 

Our college paper also carried a story 
towards the end of the school year about 
the “Religion and Life” lecture series for 
the spring semester, “concluded yesterday 
in regular assembly.” Dr. Lance Webb, 
pastor of the University Park Methodist 
Church in Dallas, delivered the four lectures. 

In this teacher-training institution of the 
State of Texas we have listed in the college 
bulletin “The Department of Bible,” with 
no fewer than fourteen courses listed and 
described. The only limitation is that 
“Bible may be used as an elective only to 
the extent of twelve semester hours.” You 
can well imagine how the course on “Bib- 
lical Teaching on the Christian Home and 
Marriage” —to take but one example — 
gives the instructor a chance to present the 
Protestant view of marriage. 

What has the Christian Century to say 
about the use of public funds to support 
Protestantism here? Why don’t they hit out 
at this abuse, instead of harping on nuns 
in New Mexico? TEXAN 

Canyon, Tex. 


Ex-steno speaks out 
Epitor: The reason H. E. McEvoy, the 
“administrator and personnel officer,” js 
critical of the “steno” is that he’s looking 
at her from the other side of the desk. 
In the many offices where I’ve worked |] 
found very few stenographers satisfied with 
their jobs. The girls with get-up and go have 
left the field; others to whom any degree of 
further training is impossible drift from 
one job to another. Any woman of intelli- 
gence who sits crouched over a typewriter 
all day, takes the blame for her boss’s mis- 
takes and tries to fathom an English sen- 
tence out of the cigar smoke and bad gram- 
mar he throws in her direction is either 
plain crazy—or supports an aged mother. 


My advice to would-be office workers is 
to forget it. Be dietitians, teachers, nurses, 
camp counselors, social workers or nuns; 
otherwise marry early. Let the great Amer- 
ican businessman do some of the dull, rou- 
tine work himself. 


Mr. McEvoy was not specific about the 
meaning of “best jobs.” I suppose, how- 
ever, it has something to do with the dollar 
sign. More money was not enough compen- 
sation to me for forty hours a week of 
utter boredom. Mary F. ScHMANDT 


St. Louis, Mo. Ex-Steno 


Discrimination not yet conquered 
Epitor: To many who are working against 
the forces of prejudice and racial discrim- 
ination it was cause for rejoicing to see in 
your Underscorings note (Am. 7/8/50) 
that 48.2 per cent of the Catholic nursing 
schools of the United States had admitted 
qualified Negro applicants during the aca- 
demic year just ended. And such a rela- 
tively large percentage is cause for rejoic- 
ing and applause. 

However, for those of us who frequently 
come in contact with non-Catholics, it is 
rather embarrassing to try to reconcile the 
teachings of the Church regarding absolute 
values, particularly the doctrine of the uni- 
versal brotherhood of mankind, with the 
practice of many of our organizations. Our 
record of non-discrimination should be 100 
per cent. That is a goal to work for. 

ALPHONSE A. HAETTENSCHWILLER 

Syracuse, N. Y. 





AMERICA receives many long communica- 
tions which the Editors are unable to pub- 
lish for lack of space. So that more of our 
readers may have an opportunity to ex- 
press their views, we urge correspondents 
to make their letters as short as possible. 
Communications of 250 words or less are 
preferred.—THeE Epitor. 
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